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SOCIAL FORCES 


BY THE EDITOR 
ENGLAND IN TRANSITION 
: Even with no prospect of a general election there has been no dearth of live 
questions this summer in England. 

Is Ireland a nation, as the prime minister, recently, on the first visit that a 
prime minister has ever made to Dublin in his term of office, declares, or two 
nations, four Ulster counties constituting the second—or the first—as Unionists 
pretend to think? Are the resources of the United Kingdom or even of the Em- 
pire to be strained to keep a wide margin between England’s navy and that of 
Germany in the North Sea, and ‘also between her own and the combined fleets of 
Italy and Austria in the Mediterranean, or are these resources rather to be re- 
leased, as the Radicals insist, for social reform at home? Are the dominions 
beyond sea to shoulder a part of the burden of imperial defense, as Canada seems 
ready to do, and thereby to gain a voice, as Canada’s premier has proposed, in the 
councils where questions of imperial policy are discussed and determined? Are 
women to get the vote, in spite of the criminal conspiracy into which the 
suffragette movement seems to have degenerated? 

Such are some of the critical issues, to say nothing of the disestablishment of 
the church in Wales, the extension of the male suffrage on the “one man one 
vote” principle, the disfranchisement of the universities, and the “freeing of the 
land” on single-tax lines, which last has received an undoubted impetus from the 
success of a Liberal in winning a former labor seat on that issue. 

No one of these issues, however, nor perhaps all of them together, so plainly 
marks the tremendous social transition through which England is passing as 
does the actual coming into effect of the national insurance act. From any point 
of view the fifteenth of July of this year must be regarded as marking an epoch 
in her social evolution. In boldness, originality and comprehensiveness, and in 
the number of people affected, there has been no legislation in English-speaking 
countries comparable with this mobilization of the national forces against the 
principal causes of poverty: sickness and unemployment. 

The figure is that of Lloyd-George, the author of the act. Speaking at the end 
of the week before the law came into operation, he described it as “this great 
national insurance scheme which touches every household, every industry, every 
trade and all our interests.” He added: | 

“Tf there are slips and little stumblings, remember it is the first time that the nation 
has been mobilized. What for? Not to wage war upon their fellow men, not to march 
into the territories of people who are flesh of our flesh and blood of our blood, to ravage 
and destroy, but the nation is mobilized for the purpose of securing health, for securing 


plenty and for driving away the privation and hunger that have invaded millions of 
homes. That is the invader we are organizing this army of fourteen millions to meet next 


Monday.” 
Referring to attacks upon the act and upon himself, he said: 


“They have abused its author in a way, I believe, that no Minister of the Crown has 
been assailed in my time. My race, my origin—they are all the topics of their vitupera- 
tion. I am proud of both. There is one quality that my little race has that gives them 
peculiar offense, especially the dullest among them, and that is the gift of imagination. 
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It has pulled me through many a fight, and it will pull me through this, because, when 
insults hurtle through the air, I can always see a vision on the horizon which sustains 
me. I can see now the humble homes of the people with the dark clouds of anxiety, 
disease, distress, privation hanging heavily over them. And I can see again, another 
vision. ‘I can see the Old Age Pension Act, the National Insurance Act, and many an- 
other act in their trail descending, like breezes from the hills of my native land, sweep- 
ing into the mist-laden valleys, and clearing the gloom away until the rays of God’s sun 
have pierced the narrowest window.” 

The insurance scheme is contributory. That is, the insured as well as em- 
ployers and the state contribute to the funds. It is obligatory. That is, every 
employed person between sixteen and sixty-five who earns from manual labor 
less than $800 a year must be insured. As to others, it is voluntary. In sev- 
eral respects it is optional, especially in that the payments may be made through 
any approved friendly society or trade union or through the post office—the for- 
mer method being more advantageous. Disregarding exemptions, exceptions 
and special classes, such as those earning less than sixty-two and a half cents a 
day, the cost is, for men, eight cents, and, for women, six cents a week, in each 
case the employer adding six cents. The state pays one-quarter of the costs: of 
benefits and administration~-for men, two-ninths. The benefits are: sick pay 
($2.50 for men and $1.87 for women) during twenty-six weeks, and disablement 
pay of about half this amount thereafter as long as the sickness or disablement 
lasts ; medical attendance, medicine and minor surgical appliances ; sanatorium care 
in the case of tuberculosis and any similar diseases decided upon by the authori- 
ties; maternity benefit of seven dollars and a half for each confinement; and any 
additional benefits which a surplus may make possible. 

The unemployment insurance is distinct and affects at the outset less than two 
and a half million persons in seven selected trades. Employer and workman each 
contribute five cents a week and parliament adds an amount equal to one-third of 
the total contributions of employer and workman. Under eighteen the contribu- 
tions both of the employe and of his employer are two cents instead of five. 
The act thus seems to put a premium on the employment of boys and girls under 
eighteen. On the other hand workmen under seventeen receive no benefit in 
case of unemployment and those between seventeen and eighteen only one-half 
the normal out-of-work pay, which is one dollar and seventy-five cents a week 
for a period not to exceed fifteen weeks. A claimant for unemployment benefit. 
must show that he is capable of work but unable to obtain suitable employment. 
Here the usefulness of the labor exchanges in administering the act becomes. 
apparent. No man is disqualified, however, by refusing to accept employment 
where there is a trade dispute, or at lower wages or on conditions less favorable 
than those which he habitually obtained from previous employment. 

At the moment when the insurance act comes into operation interest is fas- 
tened upon the controversy between the government and the medical profession. 
To the outsider it is a very pretty quarrel. For the first time the medical 
profession as a whole is acting like a trade union and for a first attempt it must 
be admitted that they go rather far in the direction of syndicalism. There are 
threats of social ostracism against any blacklegs who accept conditions not ap- 
proved by the association. Boycott and strike seem the least of their weapons. 
An independent public medical service may well be the outcome. 
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THE COMMON WELFARE 


LAWRENCE ONCE MORE 
IN THE FOREGROUND 


Three thousand citizens of Lawrence, 
Mass., by uniting irrespective of creed, 
nationality or party in a demand for the 
recall of John J. Breen, the school com- 
mitteeman who was convicted of plant- 
ing dynamite during the strike, have 
raised what they call “a question of pure 
moral decency.” 

Rev. E. M. Lake, pastor of the Second 
Baptist church, referring in a sermon to 
the petition for the recall of Breen de- 
clared that it 


gives evidence of an awakened public con- 
science in the city. More names could have 
been secured to this petition had it been 
necessary. 

The heading of the petition reads as fol- 
lows: “Having been found guilty of a grave 
criminal offense, we believe that John J. 
Breen, school committeeman of Lawrence, is 
unqualified to conduct the affairs of our pub- 
lic schools.” 

The statement of the petition is clear and 
to the point. Had he been a man of refine- 
ment of feeling, he would have resigned at 
the time of his conviction, when he paid the 
fine of $500. But we do not find in a dyna- 
mite planter one who is susceptible to refined 
feeling. There is now just one question be- 
fore the people of Lawrence to settle and that 
is—shall we have him continue to give direc- 
tion in the affairs of the public schools? 


To make it clear that the recall peti- 
tion is not an effort to turn a man out 
of office because of his political affilia- 
tions but a genuine attempt, in the words 
of the Lawrence Telegram, to “remove 
the stigma that now attaches to the school 
board of Lawrence,” a prominent attor- 
ney of the same political faith was urged 
and consented to become a candidate for 
the place held by Mr. Breen. Augustin 
X. Dooley, in his letter to Fred H. Eaton 
announcing his willingness to run, de- 


clares that one reason he entered the lists 


was to help prove the effectiveness of the 
new city charter providing for the recall. 
Mr. Dooley a year ago was a leading 
advocate of its adoption. 

In accordance with the new charter, 
which provides that the special election 
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must be held within not less than sixty 
nor more than seventy days after the re-- 
call petition has been certified by the city 
clerk, the municipal council has selected 
October 1 for the special election. The 
charter provides also for a preliminary 
election three weeks before the other to- 
pick two candidates to oppose the in-- 
cumbent in office, in this case Breen, in. 
the special election. This first election: 
will take place on September Io. 

While Lawrence citizens are making 
earnest efforts to recall Breen, the grand: 
jury of Suffolk county is trying to find 
out who, if anybody, was behind him: 
when he planted the dynamite. Several. 
months ago the Boston Herald asked: 


Isn’t the Essex county prosecution ever go-- 
ing to dig a little deeper than Breen in the- 
Lawrence case? Who was behind him, and 
why? The I. W. W. is fond of attacking the 
courts as minions of the “masters.” Mem- 
bers of the revolutionary organization are not~ 
alone in insisting that Breen was but a tool. 
The case hasn’t been closed to the complete 
credit of the authorities. 


The proceedings which promise to- 
clear up the mystery to the satisfaction 
of all were instituted finally, however,. 
by the Boston authorities in Suffolk 
county and not by the prosecution in 
Essex county, the scene of the dynamite- 
plants. Investigation by the Suffolk 
County Grand Jury was based on alle-- 
gations that dynamite was purchased in 
or near Boston and sent to Lawrence 
for distribution in certain places to lead 
the public to believe that the explosive 
was to be used by the strikers to damage: 
mill property and so cast odium upon the 
workmen. Among those who have ap- 
peared before the grand jury are John 
J. Breen; Louis S. Cox, post-master of 
Lawrence; George E. Kunhardt of North: 
Andover, treasurer of the Kunhardt 
mills; Iver L. Sjostrom, of North An- 
dover, vice-president of the United States: 
Worsted Company; Fred C. McDuffie, 
treasurer of the~ Everett mills, and 
Charles Walcott, treasurer of the At- 
lantic mills. 
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An effort was made to secure the pres- 
ence of the treasurers of other mills but 
they were either on vacations or could 
not be located. Ernest W. Pitman, a con- 
tractor who erected two of the large 
Lawrence mills, was questioned recently 
by District Attorney Pelletier regarding 
the distribution of dynamite in Lawrence. 
He was served with a.summons to ap- 
pear before the grand jury. Before the 
date set for his examination he com- 
mitted suicide. His friends declare that 
the probable reason for the suicide was 
losses suffered by the failure last March 
of a company in which he was interested. 

Following these proceedings indict- 
ments were handed up by the grand jury 
to Justice Pratt of the Superior Court 
specifying Dennis J. Collins, a Cam- 
bridge dog fancier and friend of John 
J. Breen; William M. Wood, president 
of the American Woolen Company; and 
a third person as yet (Aug. 31) unnamed 
as associates of Breen and Pitman in a 
conspiracy to distribute dynamite in 
Lawrence. Mr. Wood hastened from 
New York to surrender himself and fur- 
nished $5,000 bail. John J. Breen was 
arrested before the grand jury commenc- 
ed its inquiry. 


MODEL SAFETY LAW 
FOR MANUFACTURE 


A skeleton draft of a safety law is 
recommended by a committee of. the 
Department on Compensation of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation as the result of 
about a year’s work. Efficiency in pre- 
venting work accidents and uniformity in 
state laws are the two objects in view. 

The act provides for a board of safety 
experts to whom would be left the work- 
ing out of its detailed provisions as well 
as future changes. It would include 
within its scope all workshops and 
- factories, the latter being defined as 
places where articles are manufactured, 
including work places in the open air and 
workrooms in mercantile establishments 
and, as far as applicable, tenement rooms 
used for manufacturing purposes. 

The first seven sections are devoted to 
‘fire conditions, including fire resisting 
construction, fire prevention, fire escape 
and drill, fire extinguishment, and spec- 
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ial regulations in industries where the 
fire hazard is great. Other sections 
cover regulations in regard to structural 
strength of manufacturing buildings; 
the guarding of dangerous places—such 
as pits, elevated platforms, etc.—by rail- 
ings; and the provision of secure footing 
on floors, footways, ladders and in other 
places ; the guarding of prime movers and 
power transmitters; and the periodical 
inspection and guarding of elevators and 
power generators. 

Machinery according to the draft 
should be guarded by devices for stop- 
ping power and throwing off belts and 
pulleys; all safeguards should be based 
not on specific devices for the individual 
machine but on the dangers offered by 
certain “dangerous parts,” common to all 
machinery. Eight such parts are speci- 
fied in the draft. Further sections cover 
the placing of machinery in safe places, 
adequate lighting, the posing of danger 
signs and instructions, and the providing 
of special clothing for certain dangerous 
operations. Wherever practicable the 
provision of safeguards should be re- 
quired of the maker of the machine. No 
safeguard should be removed while a 
machine is in operation and no machine 
cleaned while in operation. Women and 
minors should be subject to special regu- 
lations for safety by the board of safety 
experts. 

Factory accidents should be recorded 
in each establishment, the record kept on 
file to be exhibited to the factory inspec- 
tion department on demand. In addition 
each accident should be reported imme- 
diately to the chief factory inspector. To 
encourage prompt, dependable reporting, 
it is provided that 

No statement contained in such record or 
report shall be admissible in evi- 
dence in any action against the employer aris- 
ing out of an accident. 

The functions of the board of experts 
are thus defined: 


(a) To prescribe the specific means, meth- 
ods, or practices to carry out the purpose and 
intent of any provision of this chapter. 

_(b) To define the application of any pro- 
vision of this chapter to specific conditions. 

(c) To fix and make definite any time, 
period, space, distance, height, quantity, or 
quality prescribed indefinitely in any provision 
of this chapter. 
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(d) To exclude from the application of 
any provision of this chapter specific condi- 
tions covered by its letter but not by its pur- 
pose and intent. 

(e) To prescribe, upon conditions, alter- 
native methods of complying with any of the 
provisions of this chapter so as more effectu- 
ally to carry out its purpose and intent. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE IN 
THE PACIFIC STATES 


Faced by the moral dangers of the 
coming Panama Exposition of 1915, when 
young men and women visitors from all 
over the country in search of pleasure 
and free from home restraints will be 
subjected to the temptations of a gay city, 
the towns of the Pacific coast are em- 
barking on a systematic campaign to 
spread a knowledge of social hygiene. 
This campaign, on account of the pecul- 
iar conditions offered by the exposition, 
Will T. Foster, president of Reed Col- 


- lege and vice-president of the Social Hy- 


© 


giene Society of Portland, Ore., regards 
as the “most immediately important so- 
cial work to be done in the Pacific states.” 

Portland, Ore., is the pioneer in this 
movement. Its Social Hygiene Society 
was formed about a year ago, and has 
been so effective that it has already at- 
tracted the attention of other cities and 
states. Its secretary, H. H. Moore, has 
conducted advisory and organization 
meetings in San Francisco, Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Los Angeles, and several cities 
on the western coast are now planning to 
engage secretaries for social hygiene ser- 
vice. 

The work of the Portland society has 
from its beginning been purely educa- 
tional. No fight has been made against 
the white slave trade or the segregated 
district, but these have been attacked in- 
directly by prophylactic advice to the in- 
dividual. Through the courtesy of busi- 
ness men, who have met the society more 
than half way, talks to employes have 
been given by physicians who contributed 
their services free. Literature has been 
distributed in pay envelopes and printed 
matter on venereal diseases from the 
Board of Health, whose secretary is pres- 
ident of the society, has been posted in 
railroad cars and stations, city parks, 
lumber camps, office buildings, hotels and 
rooming houses. 
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For this work of publicity, the society 
added an advisory department, to which 
over four hundred individuals have ap- 
plied personally, most of them for medi- 
cal advice. Many others have applied 
by letter. The society has already been 
instrumental in closing the offices of two 
quack doctors. 


HOURS AND WAGES 
OF RESTAURANT GIRLS 


While the ten-hour law for women was 
before the Illinois courts, the Juvenile 
Protective Association of Chicago car- 
ried out an investigation of the condi- 
tions of women workers in seventy-two 
restaurants and forty-two hotels in Chi- 
cago. In line with other of its decisions 
the Supreme Court upheld the constitu- 
tionality of extending factory legislation 
to protect these occupations. 

The investigation of restaurants cov- 
ered waitresses only, and brought out the 
following hours and rates of pay for the 
steady workers: 


NUMBER OF RESTAURANTS IN CERTAIN 
WAGE AND HOUR GROUPS 


WAGES BAe 
if 8 9 10 10% Lis 
$5 1 | 
$6 6 3 5 8 
$6 50 1 
$7 5 5 118 2 2 3 1 
$8 6 1 1 
$8.50 1 1 
$9 1 


This table brings out, besides viola- 
tion of the Illinois Ten Hour Law in 
eleven cases, the complete lack of stan- 
dards in the trade, the women who work 
thirteen hours receiving no higher pay 
than the majority of those in the ten, 
nine and eight hour groups. One hotel 
with a nine hour shift paid the small- 
est wage found, in face of the fact that 
a considerable number of the other ho- 
tels had a day of only 6, 7 or 8 hours 
with higher pay. Sixteen restaurants 
had a seven day week. One had every 
other Sunday on duty. But hours work 
a day and days work a week do not tell 
the whole story of hard work, for a large 
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proportion of these restaurants served 
meals from 7 a. m. to 8 p. m. This meant 
that there was an afternoon period of 
from two to three hours “swing” dur- 
ing which the waitress was supposed to 
be off duty, with nothing better to do, 
unless by chance she lived near, than to 
hang about the streets, shops or moving 
picture shows. ‘This is not real leisure, 
nor is it conducive to regular and steady 
moral habits. 

The association’s investigator found 
that other things besides these periods 
of enforced loafing had a disintegrating 
effect on waitresses’ morals. The most 
serious complaint made by the wait- 
resses was the physical strain of being 
constantly on their feet and carrying 
heavy trays. Scarcely less _ serious, 
however, were their statements as to 
the insolence and temptation to which 
- they were subjected from managers and 
customers. Different girls took their 
temptations differently; some were dis- 
posed to fight, some to yield, as the fol- 
lowing expressions from individuals 
show : 

“In my experience,” said one girl, 
“T see too much of pretty girls accepting 
invitations. Sometimes they never 
come back to get the money that is due 
them.” 

“The men who come here,” said an- 
other, “follow me and insult me.” 

“One man asked me whether I would 
not prefer to go to a position where I 
could have time to myself and pretty 
clothes,” was the recorded experience of 
one but another had gone farther along 
the road of worldly experience. “If a 
waitress hasn’t got a man,” said she, “she 
couldn’t get along on her wages”; and 
another: “Some of the girls ‘bat’ around 
and make money in other ways and I 
don’t blame them. They have to live 
somehow.” 

The tip is one common means by which 
a customer can start an acquaintance 
with a girl and the abolition of the tip 
is therefore one of the recommendations 
of the association. Others are the organ- 
ization of the workers, with the aim of 
standardizing working conditions, and 
the opening of rest rooms by settlements 
and otherwise for the idle afternoon 
hours. 
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HOTEL 
LABOR 


The extensive strike of the hotel 
workers of New York and the efforts to 
enlist hotel em ioyes generally in an in-. 
dustrial union lend added interest to 
the facts as to hotel conditions. Women 
hotel workers come under four groups: 
chambermaids, laundresses, kitchen girls 
and scrubwomen. About half the hotels 
employed American chambermaids. The 
vast majority of the other workers were 
Poles, who, according to the statement 
of housekeepers and managers, were 
hired bcause they were cheap, hard- 
working and submissive—and also, the 
investigator adds, easily imposed upon 
and not inclined to tell what they see go- 
ing on. 

Wages and hours for the different 
groups are determined by whether the 
position is a resident one and, to some 
extent, by the grade of hotel. The 
following table gives monthly. wages 
where they could be learned: 


MONTHLY WAGES 


Without Board With Board and 
and Lodging Lodging 


$30 $28 $25 $20 $18 $17 $16 $15 $14 


Chambermaid 2 2 1S) |e Saeed 
Laundryworker| 1] 8 4 i | 2 4 
Kitchenmaid 1 Pa al ei |) ehh 
Scrubwoman 1 


Hard work for long hours—overwork 
to the “limit of endurance’—was an al- 
most universal complaint among the 
workers. Bad sleeping accommodations 
and bad food were other complaints. Of 
the forty-six hotels, only six supplied 
good food, six others fair, food in others 
was often the leavings of the guests’ 
tables and not infrequently was un- 
wholesome. It was often served in a 
“mere storeroom or cellar.” As for 
sleeping quarters, “weak and exhausted 
women after a hard day’s work are put 
into rooms crowded, ill ventilated and 
without access to the air.” In only three 
hotels were accommodations good, in 
twelve fair. In one place a room for two 
girls contained no furniture but a sin- 
gle bed. 


The moral dangers, especially to the 
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non-English-speaking girl employed in a 
hotel, appear from the report to be even 
more harrowing than in the restaurants, 
or it may be that it was easier to 
trace the downfall of a resident hotel 
worker than of a restaurant waitress 
who, with no questions asked, just drops 
out of her place. Here is some of the 
testimony to the moral danger of hotel 
work offered by housekeepers. “Unless 
a girl paid no attention to the remarks 
of traveling men,” says one, “she would 
certainly go wrong.” “I know of no oc- 
cupation a girl can follow where she has 
the temptations the girl in the hotel has. 
The majority of the girls who work in 
these places go wrong sooner or later.” 
“If a girl is straight,” said a chamber- 
maid, “there is nothing for her but bitter 
‘drudgery—no pleasure at all.” 

The management in many cases winks 
at these conditions, and allows them to 
persist. One woman when asked why 
she did not complain to the management 
oi a gross insult from a guest replied: 
“Tf we don’t like the insults we get, they 
will tell us to get out.” 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION IN 
KENTUCKY 


HORTENSE FLEXNER 


A. fairly creditable proportion of the 
‘bills introduced into the Kentucky legis- 
dature this year were enacted into laws. 
Among other things, they embrace bills 
itouching the public health, education, 
prison and industrial reform. 

In the matter of public health, prob- 
ably the most important bill is one creat- 
ing a tuberculosis commission, consist- 
ing of seven persons appointed by the 
governor, who serve without compensa- 
tion and who are charged with the duty 
of conducting an educational campaign 
on tuberculosis. The bill carried an an- 
nual appropriation of $15,000, and it au- 
thorizes the establishment of sanatoria 
by single counties or by two or more 
adjoining counties. The question as to 
whether or not such a sanatorium should 


be established is to be decided by popu- 
lar vote of the county. The commission 
is given certain supervisory powers over 
such sanatoria. 

The governor has appointed the fol- 
lowing persons to serve on the commis- 
sion: Desha Breckinridge, Lexington; 
Tevis Camden, Versailles; Dr. H. S. 
Kellar, Frankfort; Dr. U. V. Williams, 
Frankfort; Dr. Everett Morris, Sulphur; 
Dr. R. T. Yoe, Louisville; and Bernard 
Flexner, Louisville. The governor is ex- 
officio a member of the commission. 

The use of the public drinking cup 
is forbidden for the first time in the 
state. Another act regulates the sale of 
opium, and another forbids the entrance 
of a person under twenty-one years of 
age into a saloon, unless accompanied 
by a parent or guardian. 

The Vital Statistic Law of the state 
has been strengthened by provisions pro- 
viding for such registrars charged with 
the duty to make complete returns of 
births and deaths and report the same 
to the State Board of Health. 

Another bill forbids the “sweating” of 
prisoners, and prevents the admission 
as evidence of any statement obtained 
by such process. 

Certain labor reforms are made possi- 
ble by the passage of an act regulating 
the employment of women. No woman 
may be employed at any occupation, ex- 
cept domestic service, for more than ten 
hours a day or sixty hours a week. The 
work of the labor inspector is made 
more efficient by an increase in his 
force. Two inspectors under the law 
shall be women. 

After a long struggle, the Legislature 
has again granted school suffrage to 
women. The Compulsory Education 
Law of the state has been strengthened, 
and provision is made for the use of dis- 
trict school houses out of school hours, 
making it possible to hold vacation 
classes, club meetings and other civic 
and educational assemblies in the build- 
ings. 

The white slave traffic agitation bore 
fruit in an act making it a felony for 
any person to admit to a house of ill 
fame any female under the age of six- 
teen years. 
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SAVING BABIES IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


GARRET SMITH 


Executive Secretary Babies’ Welfare Association, 
ew York City 

A permanent, all the year around 
campaign, conducted through a strong 
central organization, is New York city’s 
solution of the baby saving problem. Af- 
ter a season of experimenting, this prin- 
ciple took concrete form last spring in 
the Babies’ Welfare Association, which 
acts as a clearing house for approximate- 
ly 150 agencies working in behalf of in- 
fants throughout the greater city. 

Results have already justified this 
method. Though many workers doubted 
that last year’s splendid record in baby 
saving could be equalled two years in 
succession, the number of infant deaths 
in Greater New York so far this year is 
nearly 700 less than it was at this time 
in 1911. Last year there were 1,198 
fewer deaths of babies under one year 
of age than in I9QIO. 

Not satisfied with this record, workers 
pointed out that, while digestive diseases, 
most prevalent in hot weather, killed 282 
out of every 1,000 babies who died, res- 
piratory troubles, peculiar mainly to cold 
weather, killed 232 out of 1,000. An- 
other reason for the all year around cam- 
paign was the loss of momentum due to 
beginning all over again each season. 
Therefore, the milk stations were kept 
open. The Board of Health secured an 
appropriation for fifty-five stations. By 
spring there were ninety stations being 
run by the board and six other organi- 
zations. 

But the work was no longer confined 
to right feeding only. It had outgrown 
mere milk station activities in the old 
sense and come to embrace every form 
of infant welfare. The milk station was 
becoming a center for the education of 
mothers and for co-operation with every 
other organization in the infant field. 
The Babies’ Welfare Association, organ- 
ized in June, was the crystallization, of 
this spirit and it has carried out the most 
complete plan of co-operation ever effect- 
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ed in this line of social work in New 
York city. 

The records of such cities as Chicago, 
San Francisco, St. Paul, Rochester, New 
Haven, Kansas City, and Hartford show 
the short-comings of a campaign carried 
on mainly in the summer. While ag- 
gressive hot weather crusades are being 
conducted in every one of those cities 
each of them showed during the winter 
and spring months a decided increase in 
the number of infant deaths over last 
year. A comparison of New York city’s 
own boroughs is also instructive. The 
work has been most completely organized 
in Manhattan, where the greatest conges- 
tion presented the greatest need. Up to 
August 17 in that borough there had 
been 523 fewer deaths of babies under 
one year than last year at the end of 
the corresponding week. At the same 
time Brooklyn had only forty-nine fewer 
deaths, while the Bronx had fifteen more. 

“To save babies by saving wasted ef- 
fort,” is the motto of the association. 
By “wasted effort” is meant the over- 
lapping of activities which has prevailed 
in the past. Except for the tem- 
porary association of last summer the 
milk station organizations were working 
independently. There was duplication of 
work, wasteful competition and a mis- 
understanding among forces that should 
work in harmony. The new association 
has brought them together and secured 
a working agreement. 

Hitherto, free ice tickets meant for 
needy families with sick children have 
been distributed through a half dozen 
agencies. As many different sets of 
tickets had to be printed. Now, one 
set of these tickets is sent out hy the 
association to the entire field. By bring- 
ing the big relief societies and the milk 
station agencies together in one organi- 
zation, an arrangement has been effected 
whereby free milk for sick babies is 
granted at once without the delay form- 
erly caused by investigation, the society 
appealed to paying the cost of milk used 
while the investigation is being made. 

Lack of complete information about 
hospitals and dispensaries and absence 
of organized co-operation between them 
and milk stations, day nurseries and the 
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like, has led to loss of time in placing 
baby patients as well as to other serious, 
and sometimes fatal, inconveniences. The 
association includes hospitals which re- 
ceive baby patients and a central bureau 
has been organized for placing babies in 
such institutions. In the same way a 
clearing house has been established for 
infant outing agencies. 

Co-operation without amalgamation is 
brought about by the association. No 
organization within it in any way loses 
its individuality or has its methods of 
work encroached upon. Nor has any 
new appealing body entered the field. 
The central office expenses have been 
voluntarily provided by several organi- 
zations out of funds appropriated for 
particular branches of the association 
work. A General Committee is made up 
of representatives of each organization. 
From this body an executive committee 
of eight has been elected to carry on the 
work with an executive secretary. Sub- 
committees provide for complete rep- 
resentation of all interests in every line 
of activity. 


SHOWING THE GENTLE- 
MAN FROM MISSOURI 


A COMEDY WITH A MORAL 
CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


[THIS LITTLE SKETCH OF A HBARING ON THE 
Loan SHARK BILL IS AN APT PICTURE OF SOME 
OF THH DIFFICULTIES BXPHRINNCED BY PHILAN- 
THROPIC LOBBYISTS AT THD NATIONAL CAPITAL, 
THH BIGGEST WHAPON TO ROUT OUT LOAN SHARKS 
‘WHO SHCRETLY CHARGE UNCONSCIONABLB RATES 
OF INTEREST IS TO PASS A LAW WHICH WILL MAK 
CLEAN LOANING BUSINESS PRACTICABLE. TWO PER 
CDNT PER MONTH IS THH STANDARD WHICH HAS 
BEEN DEMONSTRATED AS EFFECTIVE. WHEN THE 
RATH IS CUT BELOW THAT, LEGITIMATE COMPANIES 
ARH FORCED OUT OF BUSINESS AND THE WILD CAT 
COMPANIES THRIVED ON THEIR UNDERGROUND OPERA- 
TIONS. AS THD DYER BILL PASSED THH HOUSE 
AND THB SENATH THD INVEREST RATE WAS RE- 
DUCED TO 1 PER CENT. THD HEARING DESCRIBED 
WAS HELD IN THE PARLY WINTER.—Hd.] 


Piace: United States House of Repre- 


sentatives. 
TIME: 
Congress. 
Supyect Unper Discussion: The Dyer 
Bill raising the rate of interest for small 
loans in the district from 6 per cent a year 
to 2 per cent a month, and requiring a license 
of $500 for money lending of this character. 
DRAMATIS PERSONAE: Hight or ten inter- 
ested, well-posted Congressmen who know 
that the higher rate is necessary tn order to 
insure a reasonable profit to law-abiding loan 
companies, who may then establish business in 
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the District and drive out by competition the 
loan sharks who now infest the national 
capital and do a thriving illegal business at a 
rate of from 75 per cent to 325 per cent a year. 

Half a dozen gentlemen (one of whom 
shows that he has not read the bill by re- 
ferring later to its effect on pawnbrokers, who 
are exempted) who think the proposed rate 
is exhorbitant and intend to vote for the 
amendment reducing the rate from 24 per cent 
to 12 per cent a year. 

AUDIENCE: The whole legislative commit- 
tee of the Women’s Welfare Department of 
the National Civic Federation, who have been 
fighting for this bill—originally drafted by 
the District Commissioners—for five years. 
They share the ladies’ gallery with a handful 
of sight-seers from out of town. One of the 
latter, a deaf old lady from Philadelphia, is 
leaning forward, her hand behind her ear, 
listening intently. Before the discussion has 
been going on half an hour she has caught the 
point completely and is keen for 2 per cent. 
Her grasp of the subject in such a short time 
is an interesting commentary on the befogged 
state of mind of some of the legislators. 

There is a general atmosphere of noise 
and inattention. 


Mr. Fowrer oF Itzinors: Mr. 
Speaker, I have the floor and I'll yield 
to nobody but God and my constituents! 


The Speaker wields his gavel and some- 
thing like order is restored. 


Mr. Fowter: Mr. Speaker, I should 
be ashamed to go back to my district and 
tell the people of Illinois, even a single 
man, that I have voted for a bill to . 
license the lending of money at the rate 
of 24 per cent per annum. And what 
is more, I do not intend to do it! 


With a savage nod of defiance towards the 
serried rows of millinery in the ladies’ gal- 
lery, he sits down. 


VOICE IN THE GALLERY WHICH DOES 
NOT REACH THE FLOOR: Well, if all his 
constituency are like him, I should think 
he’d be afraid to go home on any terms! 

Mr. BerGeR oF WISCONSIN: Mr. 
Speaker, so long as one lives in a 
swamp, one must expect mosquitoes and 
flies. And so long as we live under 
the capitalist system we must expect loan 
sharks and other vampires. Twenty- 
four per cent a year is a hard thing to 
legalize, I admit. We cannot legislate 
the loan shark out of the business for 
that reason. 


He continues evenly to plead for a gov- 
ernment loan bank that should charge no in- 
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terest. Failing that, he advocates the rate 
of 2 per cent a month, since the present Dis- 
trict law is a dead letter as it means only 
loss to the lender; yet there must be some 
provision whereby the man on a small salary 
can borrow when in trouble. Therefore, he 
explains, the District Committee after due 
consideration has unanimously reported this 
bill at 2 per cent a month. He continues: 


The labor organizations of the District 
have asked for it, and all the scientific 
and charitable societies that have studied 
the subject are also in favor of the bill. 
And I am not afraid to go back to Mil- 
waukee after voting for this bill, and 
‘my constituency is just as radical as that 
of the gentleman from Illinois. 


There is further discussion backward and 
forward. Those who speak in defense of the 
original bill at 2 per cent are: 


Representatives Dyer of Missouri, PETERS of 
“Massachusetis, SLAYDEN of Texas, KAHN 
of California, O’SHANNEsSY of Rhode Island, 
RepFIeELD of New York, LoncwortH of Ohio. 


Those who endorse the amendment chang- 
ang the rate to I per cent are: 


Representatives CAMPBELL of Kansas, Fow- 
LER of Illinois, SHarr of Ohio. 


Towards the close of the discussion, Repre- 
sentative Norris makes this contribution. 


Mr. Norris: It seems to me a remark- 
able coincidence that those members who 
favor the 24 per cent rate do it ostensi- 
‘bly in opposition to the so-called loan 
shark. The gentleman says that if the 
rate is fixed at 1 per cent a month it will 
not be effective; if they cannot afford 
to lend money at I per cent per month, 
there is no way to compel them to, and 
God knows nobody wants them to. We 
can get along without the loan sharks! 


When the forty minutes allotted to the dis- 
cussion, are over, time is called on the last 
speaker. Mr. MAnn objects that there is 
not a quorum present. The CHAIR counts and 
finds that there is not a quorum present, and 
the yeas and nays are ordered. The CHAIR 
directs the doorkeeper to close the doors and 
the sergeant-at-arms to notify absentees. 

The CHAIR explains, for there is an obvious 
confusion in the minds of many, that the yeas 
are voting for the amendment of I per cent, 
the nays for the original bill of 2 per cent. 

The question is taken. 

Yeas, 175. Nays, 83. 
Not Voting, 125. 

Mr. Dyer and Mr. MANN attempt to get 
the bill recommitted to the District Commit- 
tee, with further changes raising the rate. 


Answer present, 9. 
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The motion to recommit is lost and the 
House proceeds to the consideration of the 
next bill on the calendar, while the backers 
of the-2 per cent rate pour out of the gallery 
discussing the possibility of blocking the 
amendment in the Senate. 

Such is the progress of social legislation. 


EUROPEAN REGULATION 
OF EMIGRATION 


VICTOR VON BOROSINI 
Hull House, Chicago 


The immense increase in the “new 
emigration” has compelled some of the 
south European countries to revise their 
emigration laws, and others, like Rus- 
sia, Austria, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, to consider revision. While no 
European country, with the exception of 
Turkey, actually prohibits emigration, 
they all attempt to check rather than to 
facilitate it. National, economic, and po- 
litical considerations lead to emigration 
restrictions for men still liable to mil- 
itary service, for girls who could be ex- 
ported for immoral purposes, and for 
parents who leave dependent minors at 
home. Spain demands the consent of 
the husband when a married woman 
wants to leave the country; a similar 
provision existed in Russia up to 
the first of May. ‘Since the American 
restrictive legislation threatens with de- 
portation physically, morally, and men- 
tally unfit people, the European govern- 
ments aim to save their citizens the ex- 
pense of a trip and the mental anguish 
of being returned. They also look upon 
the American laws as a welcome check 
on emigration, the serious moral and 
economic effects of which are recognized 
by all countries. 

On an average 80 per cent of Euro- 
pean emigrants are men, the percentage 
being highest in southern Europe; these 
men are for the greater part at their 
most productive age and they have left 
the rural communities in such numbers 
that the wages of agricultural laborers 
at home have greatly increased. The 
emigration agencies are closely super- 
vised and this fact has led to a wide- 
spread illegal, clandestine emigration in 
Russia, Hungary, and Italy, which de- 
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prives emigrants of the protection by 
their home governments and leads to 
their exploitation by unscrupulous 
agents. Russian officials believe that 
about 80 per cent of all emigrants are 
smuggled over the border, because the 
price for a passport is almost prohibit- 
ively high, over $8. The governments 
reserve to themselves the right to pro- 
hibit emigration to certain countries, as 
Italy did last year to Argentine. 

While the emigration laws of France 
date from 1860-61 and those of Holland 
from 1860-1865, the latter prohibiting 
the sale of liquor to the steerage and 
obliging emigrants to clean their own 
rooms, England, Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, and Italy have modern laws. The 
last three have good provisions, but even 
here the steerage passenger is often ex- 
ploited, through lack of proper super- 
vision. From a person traveling in 
the steerage, and going permanently 
abroad to earn his living—who is tech- 
nically an emigrant—Russia, most of 
the Balkan ‘states, France, Italy, and 
Hungary demand a regular passport, 
which is expensive and generally neces- 
sitates long waiting; Germany asks her 
emigrants only for their military papers. 

Steamship agents are forbidden to 
give out information other than about 
sailings and the price of tickets. Fur- 
ther advice is given emigrants in Italy, 
Spain, Holland, France, and Germany 
by governmental bureaus; in England by 
the Emigrants’ Information Office, which 
is supported by the state and the col- 
onies; in Hungary by the secretary of 
the interior. Germany, France, and 
England naturally prefer to direct citi- 
zens to their own colonies. Italy main- 
tains confidential agents abroad to in- 
form the home office about the fluctuat- 
ing labor market. Steamship soliciting 
for steerage trade is a punishable of- 
fense. Steamship companies are re- 
sponsible for their agents and subagents 
who must get a license after depositing 
a considerable sum as security and must 
be citizens with a clean record. Hun- 
gary, Italy, and Spain do not allow pub- 
lic officials, professional people, and 
saloon-keepers to act as steamship 
agents. The companies must submit 
disputes to the courts of the country; 
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legally recognized claims are paid from 
the sums deposited as security. In 
Hungary and Italy’ the charge for tick- 
ets is approved by the authorities to 
prevent pooling or discrimination. The 
contract of transportation must be a 
written one, a copy must be transmitted 
to the emigration service in France and 
Italy, to the local authorities in Hun- 
gary. 

All countries require exact data for 
statistical purposes. Italy, Spain, Hun- 
gary, and Germany stipulate that each 
ticket must contain the name of the emi- 
grant; his companions and their age, if 
they are minors; name of agent, com- 
pany and boat, with its age, speed, ton- 
nage, flag, date of departure and duration 
of trip; price paid for ticket; weight and 
number of pieces of luggage. The 
menus and the quantity of food to which 
a person is entitled must be printed on 
the back of the Italian ticket. Switzer- 
land, Hungary and Italy provide for 
proper medical treatment in illness and 
in case of death decent burial at sea. 
Hungary, Switzerland, Holland, and 
Belgium demand that the head of the 
family and all the luggage of steerage 
passengers at the emigrant’s expense be 
insured against damages or accident. 
France allows her emigrants to sleep on 
board the night before sailing, England 
allows them to spend the day after arri- 
val on board, Italy demands that the 
company house and feed them one day 
ahead of sailing. Delayed departure, 
sickness, or death of the head of the 
family are reasons for asking to have 
passage money refunded. In case of 
accident to the ship the company must 
feed the steerage passengers until the 
trip is resumed. 

The seaworthiness of the boat, for 
which the captain and the owner are held 
jointly responsible, is ascertained through 
a detailed examination, when the boat 
is first put into service, and later at each 
sailing before the clearance permit is 
issued. Spain alone is satisfied with 
Lloyds or the French veritas certificat. 
The steerage passenger, under ordinary 
circumstances, is not obliged to perform 
any services on board; this applies also 
to deported steerage passengers who 
must be returned free of cost to their 
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homes or home countries. In Italy the 
company can be sued for damages if it 
can be proved that the latter could have 
known beforehand that the man would 
be deported. People, who become in- 
digent after landing are returned by 
their consuls. Italy pays forty cents a 
day for each individual; Spain and Hun- 
gary return a fixed number free of cost, 
the latter paying ten dollars for every 
additional person over 2,000 to the Cu- 
nard Line. England gets reduced rates 
through Thomas Cook. The ethics of 
burdening the mother country with those 
who are exhausted and exploited by other 
countries is debatable. 

Italy makes the best provisions for 
the personal comfort and safety ofthe 
steerage. Germany, Spain, England, 
and Italy demand that fresh water for 
washing purposes shall be given the 
steerage. Each country makes strin- 
gent rules for the special protection\ of 
girls and women traveling alone; no 
provisions, however, provide a place on 
deck for their exclusive use. Pregnant 
women must be placed in wider beds, 
The complaint book, though it is to be 
found on all boats, is not easily access- 
ible. A copy of the emigration laws, 
frequently in many languages, must be 
placed in a conspicuous place in the 
steerage. Italy, Hungary, and Spain 
have special governmental agents mostly 
physicians on boats leaving and arriving 
at national ports, for the enforcement of 
the laws. They are mediators in case 
of complaints in the steerage and are 
especially responsible for their sanitary 
and hygienic well being. On land spe- 
cial boards and officers are entrusted 
with the protection of emigrants. In 
Italy and Spain organized labor elects 
some representatives to these boards. 
Special commissioners in Genoa, Paler- 
mo, and Naples are responsible for the 
emigrants until they are placed in the 
hands of the commissioners on the ship. 
Emigrants’ eating and boarding houses 
must submit their price lists for appro- 
val and submit to inspection by day and 
by night. In disputes the commission- 
er’s settlement of the matter is final. 

At these three ports the emigrants are 
examined by United States medical offi- 
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cers who rejected in one year over 10,- 
000 people. Greece, whose emigration 
is growing very fast, enforces strict 
medical supervision. A person intend- 
ing to emigrate is allowed, after a pre- 
liminary examination by a local physi- 
cian, to deposit the passage money and 
is shipped with a health certificate to 
the port of embarkation where he must 
submit to a second examination by the 
head physician. Eye specialists are em- 
ployed in Italy, Bremen, Hamburg, and 
Rotterdam. In Bremen emigrants are 
examined by physicians hired by the 
American consul and paid by the com- 
pany; in Rotterdam by the company’s 
and the consul’s physician; in Triest 
the latter official is allowed much lib- 
erty while in Antwerp his interference 
is not tolerated. Germany obliges the 
companies to maintain thirteen stations 
on ther eastern border and one near 
Spandau, to which emigrants from Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary are directed. 
Here they are examined and quaran- 
tined, until the companies are reason- 
ably sure that they may satisfy in every 
way the immigration officials in the 
United States. In one year over 11,000 
people were refused transportation at 
these stations and had to return home. 

The emigration service is a heavy 
financial burden for some countries. 
Italy demands $1.80 for each steerage 
ticket, which with fines and money from 
licenses and permits is turned into a 
general fund, from which the costs of 
the service both at home and abroad are 
defrayed. There is still great variety in 
emigration legislation, especially as to 
comforts on the boats. Here the United 
States could take the initiative toward 
raising the standard of requirements 
which is still deplorably low. Since we 
try constantly and often very success- 
fully to raise the general standard of 
hygiene and sanitation on land, why 
should we not do the same for the 
steerage and make it possible to boycott 
such lines as do not come up to a mini- 
mum of decency? Not only the com- 
panies, but also foreign governments are 
still quite delinquent in their care for 
steerage passengers especially on the 
eastern trip. 
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BURROWING INTO MOTHER BHARTH FOR IRON 
The funnel-shaped hole on the left shows where the ore is “milled’’ down in mines worked by 


the milling process. 


Down in the right-hand corner completely dwarfed is a man with a wheel- 


barrow. The center picture shows the terraces on which the steam shovels work in the Mountain 


Iron Mine. 
are loading a very high grade ore. 


Open pit mining on the Mesabi is re 


presented in the third picture where the shovels 
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North of Duluth there is a region 
where the falling rains and melting snows 
on one hill drain northward to the ice 
wastes of the Arctic Ocean. The waters 
on a second hill pass down to the Great 
Lakes, plunge over Niagara, and rush 
through the St. Lawrence into the gray, 
storm-tossed Atlantic. Providence has 
also decreed that the more favored waters 


of this place shall fall on a third hill and. 


flow southward into the majestic Missis- 
sippi, traverse the heart of the South- 
land, and empty into the blue, sparkling 
depths of the Gulf of Mexico. 

Great wastes of land stretch for miles 
covered only with the charred, blackened 
stumps of a once magnificent pine forest. 
Yawning chasms, in all their ugly naked- 
ness, mark the spots where man has 
discovered and removed or is now at 
work removing the treasures of the hills 
which Nature so carefully stored away. 

The babel of more than thirty differ- 
ent alien tongues mingles with the roar 
of mine blasts and the crash and clank 
of machinery. Here side by side work 
Finns, Swedes, Montenegrins, South 
Italians, English, Irish, Bohemains, 
Frenchmen, MHollanders, Syrians, Bel- 
gians, Croatians, Danes, Russians, 
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Magyars, Bulgarians, Germans, Greeks, 
Scotchmen, Welshmen, Dalmatians, Nor- 
wegians, and Servians. 

More than 22,000,000 tons of iron ore 
are produced here annually, giving em- 
ployment to about 15,000 men. Nearly 
2,000,000 tons a year of the hard hema- 
tite ores are taken from steep shafts 
which reach a thousand feet down into 
the bowels of the earth, while more than 
20,000,000 tons of soft hematite and 
limonite ores are dug from the surface 
of the earth with as little difficulty as 
though they were the common sands of 
the sea. 

Embedded in these rock strewn hills 
lie the wealth and the power of the 
American steel industry. Here is the 
home of thirty great iron mining com- 
panies. Man can lay back a few feet of 
top soil and load, with steam-driven 
shovels, an almost pure ore into the cars 
of waiting trains. It is an Eldorado 
where iron takes the place of gold! 

This region is divided geologically into 
two districts, or ranges as they are pop- 
ularly called, known respectively as the 
Vermillion and the Mesabi.* 


18pelled also Mesabe and Missabe. 
Chippewa Indian name for “giant.” 


Mesabi is the 
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SHACK OF A FINNISH MINER. 


The Vermillion, the oldest of the two 
ranges, was explored and recognized as 
an iron-bearing district as early as the 
late forties, but was not developed to 
any extent until about 1880 when the 
locating of large deposits of iron ore 
caused a stampede. The majority of the 
new settlers came from the iron ranges 
of Michigan to seek employment. In 
¥882 the town of Tower, the first perma- 
nent mining camp in Minnesota, was es- 
tablished. A mining company was soon 
organized which has since been merged 
into a controlling iron-mining and steel- 
manufacturing interest which now owns 
and operates all mining properties on the 
range. 

The records of a Roman Catholic 
church built in 1884 show that in that 
year the congregation was composed of 
thirty families of Irish, Germans, Ital- 
ians, and French-Canadians: 120 souls, 
forty-five of them single, most of them 
from the Michigan ranges. 

Systematic mining operations in the 
Mesabi range were begun in 1890, thirty 
years after the ore was discovered. The 
most important find was that of an ex- 
ploration party from Duluth which struck 


a rich deposit of iron at what is now. 


the Mountain Iron mine. 

After the first discoveries of the vast ore 
wealth of the Mesabi were made, towns 
and railroads were built and a steady 
immigration from the Vermillion and 
the older ranges of Michigan set in. By 
the fall of 1892 the first shipments of 
ore went from the Mountain Iron mine. 

The production of ore on the whole 
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range in 1892 amounted to only 4,245 
tons. Today the Mesabi, with its annual 
production of more than 20,000,000 tons 
of high grade ore, is the greatest i1ron- 
producing region in the world. 

The same company which owns the 
Vermillion properties controls and oper- 
ates about two-thirds of the mines on 
the Mesabi, employing three-fourths of 
the men working in the industry. More 
than thirty other important concerns also 
own properties on the range. The cen- 
ters of production are the towns of Hib- 
bing and Virginia, and after them Chis- 
holm, Eveleth, Coleraine, Nashwauk, 
Bovey, and Biwabik. 

About 1900, to the original inhabitants 
—Finns, Slovenians, Scandinavians, 
Irish, North Italians, Cornishmen, and 
native Americans—were added an in- 
flux direct from Europe of Bohemians, 
South Italians, Bulgarians, Servians, 
Croatians, Montenegrins, and other South - 
and East Europeans who now make up 
the unskilled element required in the de- 
velopment of the mines. At present the 
Finns and Slovenians greatly outnumber 
all other races, and about 77 per cent 
of the total population of the region is 
composed of aliens. 

Underground mining is employed ex- 
clusively on the Vermillion range where 
some of the shafts have been sunk more 
than a thousand feet. On the Mesabi are 
found the great “open pit”? mines which 
have made the region famous. These 
mines are operated chiefly with steam 
shovels, but a few employ what is known 
as the milling process. 

Mining in open surface cuts, or under 
the “open pit” system, consists in simply 
removing with steam shovels the glacial 
drift or overburden, composed of clay 
boulders, sand or low-grade ore, which 
covers the deposits to a depth of from 
two to eighty feet at an average of be- 
tween twenty and forty feet. The ore is 
then loaded by the same means into 
standard-gauge cars. 

The Mesabi ores are soft, with a text- 
ure varying from a fine flue dust to a 
coarse, granular ore which requires little 
blasting to enable the steam shovels to 
remove it from its bed. A few of the. 
mining companies have taken advantage 
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of this soft character of the ore and 
have employed the “milling” process. 

By this method a shaft is sunk on the 
edge of the ore body from which a tunnel 
is run under the ore and connected with 
a vertical, funnel-shaped hole made from 
the surface through which the ore is 
milled down into tram cars at the tunnel 
opening. The tram cars are then run 
out to the bottom of the shaft and the 
ore dumped into skids, or elevators, and 
raised to a tipple on the surface. From 
here the ore is loaded into railroad cars 
for shipment. The milling process thus 
employs some of the features of both the 
open pit and underground methods of 
mining. : 

When the methods of mining are taken 
into consideration, the number of acci- 
dents, both fatal and non-fatal, have been 
abnormally high throughout this region, 
fatal accidents being very nearly as fre- 
quent as in bituminous coal mining dis- 
tricts. The Vermillion mines are deep 
for ore workings, but are free from dan- 
gers of gas explosions. The earth forma- 
tions on this range permit of much free- 
dom in sinking shafts and running cross 
cuts for there are no very great diffi- 
culties to be overcome in preventing 
caving or strata displacement. On the 
Mesabi, explosives are used chiefly in 
the open mines and can not be consider- 
ed an especially dangerous element in 
the mining operations. Mine fires and 
floods are rare, and can be quickly con- 
trolled. 

During the seasons of the year when 
lake transportation is open the demand 
for labor greatly exceeds the supply, and 
the mining companies make sweeping 
concessions in order to keep their pay 
rolls full. Unskilled labor from the 
South and East of Europe is imported 
and mine discipline has been made as 
lax as possible, in order to keep the men 
satisfied after they are secured. This 
practice, the absence of both state and 
federal laws compelling the companies 
to employ only trained and experienced 
miners in the responsible and danger- 
ous occupations, the inability of the 
majority of the operatives to speak 
English and understand the rules of the 
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FINNISH WOMEN OF A SUNDAY. 


mines and the orders given them, and 
the recklessness and rank carelessness of 
a number of them, no doubt account for 
the appalling annual accident rate.’ 

As the lake transportation lines are 
tied up during the winter, this season is 
slack in: the mines. On account of 
its open pit system of mining the 
Mesabi is more seriously affected by 
winter weather than the Vermil- 
lion. The mines on the latter range, 
all being underground, can be operated 
even in the most severe weather, the ore 
being “stock piled” at the surface and 
held for shipment during the summer. 
If the demand for ore is active, employ- 
ment can be secured on the Vermillion 
range the whole year round, which is not 
the case on the Mesabi. 

Under normal conditions, during the ~ 
shipping season, ten-hour periods for 
both day and night shifts are worked on 
the two ranges. No regular Sunday 
work is carried on except that of repair- 
ing, cleaning, and track laying which is 
done in a day shift of six to eight hours. 

Wages average from $12.50 per week 
to $20 and over. More than 90 per 
cent of the Poles, Slovenians, and Finns. 
earn under $15 per week, while only a 
very few of the native Americans, Eng- 
lish, Irish, Germans, Scandinavians, and 
other races from northern Europe earn 
under this amount. Wage payments are 
made monthly in currency by all the 
more important companies. Gold and 
silver coins are principally used. There 


1See article by Don D. Lescohier of the Minne- 
sota Bureau of Labor on Accidents and Accident 
Prevention in the Minnesota Iron Mines, p. 710. 
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AN ALLEY SCENE IN COLERAINE. 


The picture shows the garbage cans and stands 
required by a local ordinance. 


are no company stores, or other institu- 
tions, upon which script can be issued. 

Compulsory accident insurance is con- 
ducted by the principal mining concerns. 
The usual method is for the companies 
to deduct from fifty cents to a dollar a 
month from the wages of each employe. 
A representative system is that of one 
of the largest companies on the Mesabi, 
whose employes are entitled to receive 
$25 per month when injured in the per- 
formance of their duties for a period of 
not longer than six months. For the 
first four days of disability no indemnity 
is paid. Should the employe be confined 
for more than four days and less than a 
month he receives one dollar a day. In 
case of death, the relief benefit is $300. 
In the event that permanent injury re- 
sults from an accident, he is paid a cash 
indemnity of $240. A few of the com- 
panies, instead of carrying their own in- 
surance fund turn the money deducted 
from the wages of their employes over 
in payment of premiums to a liability 
company. 

In addition to accident insurance the 
majority of the companies maintain also 
a compulsory hospital and medical serv- 
ice, for whose support they deduct an 
additional dollar from the monthly wages 
of each employe. This money is paid 
by the companies to a contract doctor 
who attends all employes in case of acci- 
dent or sickness, except cases of confine- 
ment and venereal diseases, for attend- 
ing which they may charge extra. Some 
of these doctors have contracts with sev- 
eral mining companies. 

In several instances this system has 
been taken advantage of by mine superin- 
tendents and made a means of personal 
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revenue. The superintendents contract 
with a doctor to render medical services 
at from fifty to seventy-five cents per 


_individual employe per month and them- 


selves retain the balance, which in 
some instances amounts to several hun- 
dred dollars a month. Asa result of 
this petty graft, the personnel of the 
contract doctors is greatly injured and 
the efficiency of some of them is ques- 
tionable. 

Another line of petty graft is prac- 
ticed to some extent by the sub-officials 
of a number of the companies. <A group 
of Croatian and Servian laborers em- 
ployed by one of the larger companies 
complained publicly that they had been 
forced to pay from $5 to $20 each for a 
job in the laboring occupations to one 
of the minor officials. Investigation 
substantiated the charge, and unearthed 
the additional fact that just prior to this 
instance a gang of fifteen laborers was 
laid off by an employment boss of the 
company, and the members re-employed 
by the same boss immediately on .the 
payment of $5 each. On another oc- 
casion when a Servian laborer com- 
plained in person to the general super- 
intendent of his company that he had 
been compelled to pay one.of the fore- 
men for his job, that official replied: “If 
you have so much money that you can 
pay for a job, that is all right, for the 
foreman has a lot of little children and 
needs the money.” 

Labor is unorganized on the ranges, 
and an “open shop” is maintained by all 
companies. There is an unimportant 
local union at Hibbing, on the Mesabi, 
but it has never been recognized by the 
operators. The Western Federation of 
Miners has made several attempts to 
organize the miners, but all have failed 
on account of the militant opposition to 
organization on the part of the larger 
mining interests, who import immigrants 
as strike-breakers. 

Drunkenness is common among all 
races, and the efficiency of the Finns and 
Slovenians especially is visibly impaired | 
by excessive drinking; the Scandinavi- 
ans, though heavier drinkers, carry their 
drink better. 

Each town in the region has its full 
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quota of saloons. The only commu- 
nity in which the number is not abnor- 
mally large is Coleraine—the “model ore 
town’’—with an estimated population of 
2,000 on the western Mesabi range. 
There are only two saloons in this town, 
while a mile away, Bovey, the sister 
town, with a population of about 1,200, 
has twenty-five saloons. Bovey condi- 
tions are typical of the ore region. 

In the principal fifteen towns on the 
two ranges, with a combined population 
of about 50,000, there are more than 
350 saloons, or one saloon for 140 indi- 
viduals. About 110 of these places are 
run by Poles, 80 by native Americans, 
60 by Finns, 50 by Slovenians, 45 by 
Scandinavians, 35 by Croatians, about 
30 by South Italians, and the remainder 
by the several other races in the region. 

The majority of the saloons are well 
fitted up, and it is not unusual to find 
card rooms,. dancing halls and lodging 
quarters run in connection with the es- 
tablishments. Lodging rooms in con- 
nection with saloons are most often 
found among the Finns. The Montene- 
grin and South Italian saloons are nearly 
all low-class places, and many of those 
of the Slovenians are little better. Those 
run by Americans are elaborately fixed 
up and cater to the better classes. When 
out of work, or on the “off shifts,’ the 
loafing places of the miners are the 
saloons conducted by members of their 
respective races. 

A number of typhoid fever epidemics 
have occurred as a direct result of poor 
sanitary conditions that are fairly gen- 
eral. In Biwabik, on the Mesabi, for 
instance, a widespread epidemic of ty- 
phoid broke out a few years ago which 
was attributed to common flies carrying 
the disease from dry closets improperly 
cared for. An epidemic of the same 
disease at Hibbing was caused by using 
the waters of a small stream alike for 
drinking purposes:and for sewage dis- 
posal. 

Municipal sewage of the towns on the 
Vermillion range is emptied raw, with- 
out passing through septic tanks or other 
purifying processes, into the Vermillion 
lakes. 
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A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN COLERAINE. 


Coleraine, on the Mesabi Range, is called the 
“model ore town.” 


The towns on the Mesabi range dis- 
pose of their municipal sewage by emp- 
tying it into running streams and lakes. 
Virginia and Chisholm, for example, em- 
ploy lakes. The sewage of Chisholm is 
run through septic tanks before allowed 
to enter the water, but as the lake is 
slowly being drained by the mining oper- 
ations in the vicinity the practice can 
hardly be considered as conforming to 
the best principles of sanitation, espe- 
cially as the lake is in the town itself. 

In all communities on both ranges, 
whether a municipal sewerage exists or 
not, will be found a number of houses 
which have only open or dry closets, 
especially on the mine locations. A few 
are equipped with cesspools. ; 

Garbage and similar refuse is required 
to be placed in cans or barrels at each 
house and is collected by scavenger-carts 
at regular periods, in most places daily. 
In the camps, refuse of all kinds is gen- 
erally scattered indiscriminately on the 
ground, especially where the inhabitants 
are Montenegrins and South Italians. 
These camps are also badly congested, 
unclean and unsanitary. 

The most common diseases on the 
ranges are pulmonic tuberculosis, ty- 
phoid and scarlet fevers, diphtheria, 
trachoma, smallpox, and venereal dis- 
eases. 

Pulmonary tuberculosis is most preva- ~ 
lent among the Finns and Swedes, being 
chiefly imported. Scarlet fever, diph- 
theria, and smallpox are common among 
all races. Trachoma is brought in large- 
ly over the Canadian border and is en- 
demic among the Montenegrins, Serv- 
ians, Slovenians and Croatians. 

The reasons for the universality of 
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syphilis are the large number of unmar- 
ried men in the region, who frequent il- 
legal houses of prostitution not under 
the jurisdiction of the municipal or state 
health officials. The only medical at- 
tention these houses receive is that pro- 
vided by the proprietors who in some 
cases make examinations of the inmates 
at intervals of two, three, and four 
weeks, and use the fact as an adver- 
tisement. 

On the Vermillion range, the only 
two towns of any importance are Ely 


and Tower, where general housing con-. 


ditions are excellent. Nearly all immi- 
grants live in their own houses, though 
a few occupy rented company houses. 
There are no “camps,” as they are called 
on the Mesabi, because there are but 
few recent immigrants from the South 
and East of Europe. The races com- 
posing the population, principally Finns 
and Slovenians, are permanently settled 
and take an interest in their homes. 

The common type of house is a frame 
dwelling, one or two stories high, con- 
taining from four to six rooms. A few 
boarding and lodging houses owned by the 
mining company, contain about twenty 
rooms and are rented to favored em- 
ployes at the same rate as the smaller 
cottages, the rent of company houses be- 
ing $5 per month, irrespective of whether 
they contain six or twenty rooms. There 
is little congestion. 

The homes of all races have small 
gardens and flower beds around them, 
and the visitor passing through the 
streets of either Ely or Tower is struck 
with the general cleanliness. It is hard 
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to distinguish the difference in the living 
conditions among the different races on 
this range for they are all above the 
average. 

In the towns on the Mesabi range the 
natives, English, Irish, Scotch, and Scan- 
dinavians have the most substantial 
houses. These are chiefly two-story 
frame buildings, four to eight rooms, 
with flush closets and piped water on the 
inside. The Finns and Austrians live 
in small cottages in the larger towns, 
while in the outlying settlements they 
are found in log cabins and tar-paper 
shacks. In both small and large com- 
munities persons of all these races are 
found in boarding houses. 

Around the mine locations is found the 
mining camp, generally a shack or cot- 
tage in which an unusually large num- 
ber of persons live together, under a 
boarding boss system. Camps are very 
common among South Europeans, and 
among them congestion and filth are 
pronounced. The standards of the 
Slavs are higher, of the North European 
higher still. 

Cottages and camps in the mine loca- 
tions are usually owned by the mining 
companies and rented for $6 to $12 per 
month for a cottage, $15 to $30 for a 
boarding house. In some communities 
the mining companies rent the land for 
fifty cents to one dollar a month and 
allow their employes to erect shacks of 
their own. In such cases the right is 
reserved to move the builder off at any 
time should the land be needed. 

The usual price of board and lodging 
among the Swedes, English, Scotch, and 
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Americans is from $18 to $20 ‘a month 
on the American plan; among Finns and 
Slovenians, $14 to $18 and among the 
few American plan boarding-houses of 
South Europeans $16. 

The cost of food and lodging under 
the boarding boss systems varies among 
the several races; and among the same 
race in different localities with varying 
standards of living. In the little town 
of Gilbert, for instance, the Montene- 
grins pay $8 to $15 per month for food, 
and $2 to $3 for lodging and cooking; 
while in Nashwauk they pay $15 to $18 
for food, lodging, and cooking. Among 
the better classes of immigrants in Evel- 
eth, board on the American plan costs 
from $14 to $16. The Croatians, Ital- 
ians, Servians, and Syrians, living under 
boarding boss systems in this town, pay 
from $2 to $4 a month for lodging, wash- 
ing, and cooking, and $10 to $15 for food. 

One of the most striking things on the 
ranges is the excellent school facilities 
provided in every community. Even the 
minor settlements where the inhabitants 
live in small frame dwellings, often pro- 
vide school buildings which would be a 
credit to a large city. ~ School attend- 
ance is compulsory in Minnesota, and 
members of all races are found in the 
class-rooms of the public schools. 

The public school system is one of the 
best in the state, in respect to general 
facilities and equipment. About 95 per 
cent of the school taxes is paid by the 
several mining companies, who are all 
heavy contributors to all educational 
movements. There are no parochial 
schools. The Roman Catholic parishes 
in nearly every settlement are made up 
of South Europeans. Smaller Lutheran, 


Methodist, and Baptist churches are sup- 
ported by the North Europeans. All of 
these churches maintain a number of 
benefit and sick societies whose monthly 
fees range from 50 cents to $1.50. They 
pay sick benefits of from $5 to $10 a 
week, and death benefits of from $200. 
to $1,000. 

The Scandinavians are making the 
most noticeable progress. They en- 
tered the region as unskilled laborers,. 
but are moving up in the scale of occu- 
pations and are found chiefly as skilled 
workmen in the ore mines, or as indus- 
trious law-abiding citizens who have es-. 
tablished independent businesses. 

The Irish, English, Scotch, and French: 
Canadians have worked up from unskilled. 
labor to skilled occupations in the mines. 
The Russian Hebrews are mostly store- 
keepers, and are slowly progressing, as. 
are the Finns and the Slovenians on the 
Vermillion range. 

A few of the Finns have gone from 
the mine colonies into the northern wil- 
derness and cleared small patches of land 
miles away from the centers of popula- 
tion where they remain practically the 
whole winter living on provisions hauled 
out during the fall. They seem to thrive 
where the hardships are most severe, but 
their progress in the mines is retarded 
by their surliness and radicalism. 

There has been very little advancement 
in the scale of occupations on the part of 
the Bohemians, Bulgarians, Croatians, 
Greeks, Poles, Servians, Montenegrins, 
Italians, and Syrians. The Poles are 
good workmen but not at all ambitious. 
The Croatians are lazy, indifferent work- 
men and are among the lowest in the 
industrial scale. 


STREET SCENE IN COLHERAIND. 
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ACCIDENTS AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 
IN THE MINNESOTA IRON MINES 
DON D. LESCOHIER 


MINNESOTA BUREAU OF LABOR 


[This article summarizes a special investigation of the accident prevention work of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company, the Minnesota subsidiary of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, made by W. F. Houk, labor commissioner of Minnesota, J. P. Gardiner, assistant labor 
commissioner, and Don D. Lescohier, expert of the Bureau of Labor, the latter's investi- 
gation being made at the request of THE SURVEY. : ; : ; 

The article expresses the conclusions of the state officials gained from their own inves- 


tigations made together and supplemented by the experience of W. H. 


Harvey, mine in- 


spector for St. Louis county, a man of sterling ability. Mr. Harvey reported that the 
operations visited were typical of the conditions im the other mines of the company and 
that the independent companies are rapidly introducing the same safety measures as the 


Oliver Company. 
Oliver Company's mines. ] 


“These gentlemen are interested in 
safety,” said Edward Windom of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company to a ma- 
chine-shop foreman at Coleraine. 

“That is the burning question of the 
day,” was the man’s response. 

The most amazing thing on the Min- 
nesota iron ranges is the universality 
and intensity of this conviction. From 
superintendent down to shift boss every 
man seems committed to the doctrine 
that “safety is first” in proper mining 
methods. “I never saw industrial op- 
erations on so large a scale” said J. P. 
Gardiner, as we were returning to St. 
Paul, “where the spirit of ‘safety first’ 
was so deeply ingrained into the entire 
force from the president of the corpora- 
tion down to the pettiest foreman. If we 
give this company the credit they de- 
serve, people will say that we have been 
hoodwinked.” 

And yet it is this spirit that appealed 
to us as the most significant and impor- 
tant achievement that th: Oliver Iron 
Mining Company has performed in its 
campaign for safety. Mining is a busi- 
ness where caution is peculiarly neces- 
sary. The underground men, scattered 
through the workings at points so far 
distant. from each other that the mine 
captain or shift boss cannot keep them 
under continuous observation, are hand- 
ling heavy timbers, overhead earth and 
rock, and explosives. More than one- 
half of them have been in this country 
less than five years, and about 20 per 
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Not all the illustrative accidents cited in this paper occurred in the 


cent less than two years. They are 
mostly Slavic or South European peo- 
ples and not half of them can speak 
English. Forty-nine of the eighty-five 
men killed in the mines of Minnesota 
during the year*ending June 30, I9QII, 
were of Teutonic origin. The rest were 
Slavs and South Europeans. In their 
home countries the South Europeans are 
not miners, and they bring to the work no 
knowledge of those fine points of mining 
practice that make the miners of the 
British Isles, France, and Belgium skill- 
ful and fitted by past training and ex- 
perience to cope with those dangers 
which can be avoided only by their own 
carefulness and foresight. The impor- 
tance of “safety first” in the mines of 
Minnesota can therefore hardly be over- 
estimated. 

The open pits in surface mining are 
even more full of dangers that can be 
escaped only by vigilance than are un- 
derground~ workings and their foreign 
laborers are, on the whole, of a still 
lower grade. Fifty-five (65 per cent.) of 
last year’s fatalities occurred in surface 
mining and though this is an unusually 
large proportion, the year is rare when 
the open pit fatality rate is not in ex- 
cess of the underground. 

The open pit men must work around 
railroad tracks, beneath steam shovel 
dippers and banks of earth and rock, 
and explode tremendous charges of pow- 
der. During the last year, twenty-two 
men were killed by caving ground in the 
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open pit—fourteen of them in one ter- 
rible catastrophe; six by premature ex- 
plosions while loading gopher holes; two 
by “missed holes”; ten py train ‘acci- 
dents; three by stripping cars dumping 
back; and twelve by miscellaneous acci- 
dents. 

“The key to -the situation,’ said 
Michael Godfrey, general superintendent 
of the Canisteo district, ‘is the foreman. 
I hold my foremen responsible for every 
accident that occurs among their men. 
Their ability to prevent accidents is an 
important consideration for promotion; 
their inability to prevent accidents is cer- 
tain to result in discharge. I’ve got my 
foremen now where they come im and 
apologize for an accident When the 
foreman is careful the men have to be.” 

The fact that the mine superintendents 

‘and other men in charge are convinced 
that no precaution is too trivial to take, 
and that every needless exposure to dan- 
ger is poor mining practice, is of tremen- 
dous significance to Minnesota’s mine 
accident problem. When this conviction 
has penetrated, as it already has in part, 
to the steam-shovel and train crews, the 
drillers and blasters, the miners, the skip- 
men, and the trammers, the central prob- 
lem of Minnesota’s mine accident pre- 
vention will be solved. 

W. H. Harvey, mine inspector of St. 
Louis county, speaking of the problems 
arising from the personal characteristics 
of the mine workers, stated that the night 
schools upon the mining range were be- 
ing largely attended by miners, and that 
as their knowledge of English increases, 
accidents among them decrease. He also 
believes that the efforts of the mining 
companies to prevent the sale of adul- 
terated liquors is tending to decrease ac- 
cidents, since the use of purer liquors 
does not leave the miners in so stupe- 
fied a condition. Accidents from intoxi- 
cation are in his opinion very rare, since 
great care is taken to prevent intoxicated 
men from entering the mines, but acci- 
dents from the after effects of intoxi- 
cation are not uncommon, and are much 
more frequent where low grade liquors 
are sold. 

In open pit mining one of the most 
dangerous processes has been the prep- 
aration and explosion of “gopher holes” 
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or horizontal excavations in the bank. 
These are generally from twelve to twen- 
ty feet deep, and are loaded with several 
kegs of black powder, and then exploded 
to loosen the earth ready for the steam 
shovel. To prevent workmen from being 
smothered by earth or overcome by gas 
in the holes the safety committee of the 
company now requires that where feas- 
ible they shall be “of such size that it 
will not be possible for a man to enter 
them.” 

Previous to the making of this rule 
such accidents occurred as that on April 
II, 1910, to John Isaacson, a Finnish 
gopher hole digger at the Virginia mine. 
He entered a hole too soon after he had 
exploded a small blast in it, and was 
suffocated by the powder gases. 

Four men have been killed during the 
past year, three of them in one accident, 
by the premature explosion of powder in 
gopher holes. The principal causes for 
these premature explosions are putting 
powder into the holes while the ground is 
still hot after a dynamite “shaking blast” ; 
dropping sparks into the powder; hand 
shovels or other tools striking stones; 
or steam shovels, locomotives, or fires ig- 
niting the powder. Other premature ex- 
plosions are caused by the crossing of 
electric wires when firing “shaking 
blasts,” causing the explosion of powder 
and dynamite. A typical loading-in acci- 
dent occurred at the Hull-Rust mine on 
June 10, 1909, in which George and 
Martin Startivick, Austrians and broth- 
ers, were killed while attempting to load 
a gopher hole with a hand shovel. A 
similar accident on May 24, Ig11, cost 
the lives of three gopher hole diggers. 

To prevent these accidents the com- 
pany required’ that the powder should 
be placed either in sacks or in loading 
troughs and thus introduced into the hole. 
These precautions effectively guard 
against ignition of powder by sparks, but 
do not prevent accidents due to gopher 
hole men loading into hot holes or get- 
ting their electric wires crossed, which 
can be prevented by care alone. 

The safety committee’s requirements 

1All rules referred to in this paper are taken 
from a typewritten copy of the General Safety 
Regulations that are being worked out by the com- 


pany’s general superintendents, The rules will 
soon be put in printed form. 
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that a “safe and convenient means of get- 
ting black powder into the pits shall be 
provided” has resulted in the operators 
- devising a very clever and inexpensive 
device that should commend itself to all 
large excavators. A wooden trough is 
provided, divided into two compartments, 
with a rope running over a pulley at the 
top and attached to a little box on each 
side of the trough. When the box on 
one side goes down to the bottom of the 
pit, the box on the other side comes to 
the top. A keg of powder is placed in the 
box and goes down by force of gravity, 
at the same time pulling the empty box 
on the other side to the top. By this 
method a number of kegs can quickly and 
safely be taken to the bottom of the pit 
by a pair of miners and without hard 
labor. 

To make sure that the hole is fired both 
electricand tape fuses are inserted and the 
blaster is required to examine the ground 
after a blast and to notify his foreman 
if he suspects a misfire, so that the missed 
hole may be exploded or dug out. Neg- 
lect to take this precaution or an error 
in judgment sometimes has serious re- 
sults. In January, 1911, Eric Yimbeck 
was killed by rocks thrown by a missed 
hole set off by a “shaking blast” fired 
near it, and a few days later Matt Frako- 
vich was killed by running a hot drill 
into such a hole. 

Steam shovels have cost many lives 
and serious injuries, and one of the most 
valuable contributions that the Oliver 
Iron Mining Company have made to 
safety engineering is the transformation 
they have wrought on their steam shov- 
els. Such accidents as occurred at the 
Hull-Rust mine on February 1, 1906, 
when Sam Kokko was thrown into the 
steam shovel gears and fatally injured 
while helping to re-wrap a repaired hoist- 
ing chain on the drum, would have been 
impossible on a steam shovel guarded 
as the Oliver shovels are now. The 
same thing may be said of the death 
of Steve Radich at the Buffalo and 
Susquehanna stripping on October 11, 
1910, who fell from the running 
board of a steam shovel and struck his 
head on a jack screw handle. 

The typical location of the pitman 
under the steam dipper is always dan- 
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gerous, and the problem’ of protecting 
him is further complicated by the deafen- 
ing noise of the engine, straining chains, 
and*rending earth and rock. The pitmen 
must be beneath the boom, where it is 
difficult for the engineer or craneman to 
see them, and the noise makes sudden 
warnings difficult. No device can pre- 
vent these accidents, and dependence 
must be placed upon the carefulness of 
the shovel crew, particularly the engineer 
and craneman. “On September 26, 
IQI10,” says the mine inspector’s report, 
“Louis Neogete, a laborer at the Dale- 
Uno mine, was laying a tie just in front 
of the steam shovel preparatory to mov- 
ing the shovel ahead, when he was struck 
on the head by~the dipper and killed. 
Neither the engineer nor the craner 
could see him, as he was directly under 
the swinging circle, and the victim did 
not see the dipper descending.” 

An important reform in the company’s 
excavating practice, which should be 
copied in the contracting industries gen- 
erally, is the providing of a man at each 
shovel or other place where men are 
working near a bank of earth, to remove 
with a crowbar all overhanging rocks, 
dirt, shrubs, etc. Such a measure will 
prevent most accidents like the one that 
occurred at the Sellers mine on Decem- 
ber 4, 1910, when “Mike” Ellick, an Aus- 
trian pitman, was pinned by falling 
chunks of earth against the jack arm of 
a steam shovel and crushed to death, or 
the two like accidents that happened 
three days later in the Brunt and the 
Hartley mines when Andrew Neimie and 
Victor Lokso, Finnish pit workmen, were 
killed. Six men were killed in this way 
during the last year. 

Fourteen others lost their lives in the 
worst mine disaster that Minnesota has 
ever known, and one entirely unprevent- 
able. On March 11, at the Norman 
mine a crew of men were raising and 
lining up the track in the approach to the 
open pit, when an immense quantity of 
ore from the north side of the pit slid 
down with such precipitation that the 
men had not time to make their escape. 
The pit, at the place where the accident 
occurred, was 357 feet wide from crest to 
crest of the ore body, 51 feet wide at the 
bottom, and 205 feet deep, giving it a 
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properly sloping bank. It had been used 
as a safe refuge when blasts were fired, 
but the dip of the ore body was toward 
the south, and this; with the alternate 
freezing and thawing of the ground, 
caused the slide. 

Another type of surface accidents 
occurs in the “test pits,’ which are dug 
into ore beds to get samples of the ore, 
where workmen have lost their lives 
both by gas poisoning and by falling buck- 
ets. No man is now permitted to go into 
a test pit until he has tested it for gas 
by lowering a lighted candle, and he can- 
not remain in the pit without keeping a 
lighted candle near the bottom of the 
pit. If gas accumulates the candle will 
go out and he will be warned to leave 
the pit. A similar precaution would pro- 
tect well diggers and workmen in gase- 
ous man-holes. | 

A recent fatal accident from a bucket 
falling while being hoisted has forcibly 
emphasized the need of the safety hooks 
now used to fasten bucket handles, when 
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lowering buckets into the pits. All tools 
must be fastened to the buckets. 

In underground mining safety must be 
a product of safe methods of working, 
skill, and effective supervision. Princi- 
pal dependence must be placed on the 
unfailing carefulness of all underground 
men. Nevertheless there are many 
mechanical means of accident prevention. 
This is brought out by the safety rules 
of the corporation, and more vividly still 
by the devices in a typical Minnesota un- 
derground mine—the Spruce mine at 
Eveleth, Minn. 

At this mine the timber shaft on the 
surface is railed and properly “toeboard- 
ed” with boards six inches high to pre- 
vent men or objects falling down the 
shaft. The timber shaft beside which 
the ladder runs is boarded up solidly to 
prevent miners from crawling across the 
beams which form the frame-work of 
the shaft to sublevels ordinarily reached 
only by going down to the level beneath 
and climbing back to the sub-level by 
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another ladder. This effectively prevents 
such accidents as that on July 18, 1908, 
to John Onic, an Austrian miner twenty- 
three years old, employed at the Shenan- 
go mine, who was instantly killed by be- 
ing caught by the counterbalance of the 
timber cage. A small opening was made 
to the shaft at this place to get timber 
through for the sublevel. He attempted 
to reach the ladders by crawling across 
the timbers and leaving the shaft by this 
hole instead of at the entrance-of the 
ladder road twenty feet below. Such 
accidents, inexcusably careless on the 
workman’s part, will nevertheless occur 
unless the timber and skip shafts are 
absolutely inaccessible from the ladder 
ways. 

One of the most important features of 
the Oliver Company’s safety work is 
the effort to prevent falls, the cause of 
ro per cent of all the industrial accidents 
in Minnesota. Every construction on 
their properties, indoor and out, surface 
or underground, from which a workman 
might fall, is being railed or otherwise 
protected. But even so, during the past 
year eight men were killed in shafts and 
raises. One case was apparently a sui- 
cide; of the others, one might have been 
saved by a toe board, the others by wear- 
ing safety ropes around their waists. 

The ladder road has been another 
fruitful source of falls in underground 
mines. The guarding of ladder roads 
now begins at the surface. As one ap- 
proaches a ladder road he is confronted 
by a closed door, so that he cannot stum- 
ble into the ladder road opening. The 
ladders are also extended about four feet 
above the floor so that one may get on 
them without crawling into a hole to do 
so. All are at least four inches away 
from the side of the shaft to allow a 
good hand and foot hold. The landings 
are normally twelve feet apart, though 
under exceptional conditions they may 
run from ten to twenty-five feet. The 
man-hole from a landing to the ladder 
below is always directly beneath the lad- 
der above which is placed at an angle 
across the hole so that it forms an ab- 
solute protection against falling more 
than the length of one ladder. Under 
these conditions long, deadly falls down 
ladder roads become impossible, and men 
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are enabled to rest every twelve feet. 
The significance of this system may only 
be appreciated by one who has stood at 
the foot of a ladder road and heard some 
agile young miner come down, his hands 
and feet simply gliding from rung to 
rung with a sound on the’ steel rungs 
resembling the swift, steady rat-a-tat-tat. 
of the wood-pecker pounding a hollow 
tree: 

In order to guard against fires the. 
_men are absolutely forbidden to set 
candles on shaft timbers or any other 
timbers, no hay or manure is kept under-' 
ground, unless stored in a fireproof room, 
and no more powder than is necessary. 
to last a single day. All electric wires: 
are insulated, wherever possible, and. 
fire-extinguishers and fire hose kept. 
where accessible. Telephones afford 
communication with all parts of the mine 
and with the surface. 

The calcium carbide lamp is now being 
generally introduced, which will entirely. 
do away with the dangers that have ac- 
companied the use of candles. “There is 
always danger,” says Mr. Harvey, “from 
hot grease or snuff from the candle 
falling into caps when handling ex- 
plosives, or of the men forgetting to 
put out their candles when leaving 
the mine at quitting time, and thus 
causing a fire, as recently happened 
at the Chisholm mine, though without 
serious damage. The calcium carbide 
lamp is a much better and safer light 
than the candle, and 50 per cent cheaper.” 

Mr. Harvey’s reference to cap explo- 
sions calls attention to a serious danger 
that has at last been successfully grap- 
pled with, and in an exceedingly simple 
manner. At the Spruce mine on October 
14, 1910, Emil Pohja, a Finnish miner, 
in taking a cap from a box dropped a 
spark from his candle into the box. He 
was instantly killed. The cap box was 
so constructed that when opened all the 
caps were exposed.. A new type of cap 
box is now being made by the powder 
companies which exposes but one cap 
at a time. 

Besides providing the safer cap boxes 
the companies are seeking to protect the 
miners against explosions by specific in- 
structions relative to the handling, stor- 
ing, and thawing of dynamite, powder 
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and caps, that are too detailed and tech- 
nical to discuss here. 

The chief underground risks center 
about the danger of ore or ground fall- 
ing and the handling and use of explo- 
sives, though fatalities occur each year 
by falls and by crushings under skips and 
timber cages. 

Eleven men were killed underground 
during the past year by caves of ground. 
On March 11, 1911, Philip J. Stone, an 
Englishman, and Joseph Bomash, an 
Austrian, were boarding up the sides of 
a room forty-five by fifteen feet, when 
they heard a timber crack. Before they 
could escape the room caved in and 
killed them both. Joseph Binney, the 
mine captain, was seriously injured in 
the same accident. On January 4, 1911, 
Joe Degaspen, was working in a “slice” 
that had a sloping rock bottom, which 
allowed the timbers to slide out, and the 
roof to cave, smothering him. On Oc- 
tober 8, 1910, Martin Caesar, was in- 
stantly killed by a cave that occurred 
while he was picking holes in the back 
and breast of his slice to put up poles to 
support the back. 

Two regulations are of particular im- 


portance with respect to these acci- . 


dents. Where the ground is soft and 
loose the miners are required to secure 
the roof of their working place by ex- 
tending poles horizontally from the cap 
timbers of their finished set of uprights 
into holes in the ground. This secures 
the roof when only a small amount of ore 
has been removed. In all openings in 
soft ore mines the timbers are required 
to be put in place as soon as there is suf- 
ficient room, and to be kept up close to 
the breast in all openings, whether on 
main or sublevels. The greatest care 
is also required in trimming the loose dirt 
from the backs and sides. 

Though the timbers supplied by the 
company are of great strength and care- 
fully inspected, some of them break 
every year under the tremendous and 
sudden strains that result from the “slic- 
ing and caving” system of mining, and 
the elimination of cave-in accidents is 
one of the most difficult problems with 
which Minnesota mine operators have 
to cope. 

The enforcing of rules regulating the 
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dangerous work of underground blasting 
is difficult because the men are so widely 
scattered that the shift boss cannot keep 
them under close supervision. Most 
powder accidents are of one of five gen- 
eral types: premature firing of loaded 
holes; delayed blasts; “walking into 
blasts” ; explosion of a stock of powder; 
and dirt falling on men who return too 
soon after a blast. 

Premature explosions generally occur 
because a fuse has been cut too short or 
a metal tamping stick used. Each fuse 
is cut by the miner according to his judg- 
ment to fit the particular conditions from 
a long piece. The men are forbidden 
to use anything but wood for tamping 
sticks and are warned not to attempt to 
force a stock of powder into a hole with 
a fuse already attached. 

Some explosions which we class as 
premature are not premature in fact. 
The miner, when lighting several holes, 
will sometimes delay too long, because 
one of his fuses does not start well, and 
be caught by the blast. The company 
has three rules to facilitate escape in 
such cases. No man is permitted to 
light more than five holes at one time; 
each man is supposed to have a partner 
to assist him if necessary, and he must 
keep a light burning some distance away 
to guide him when hurrying from the 
room or drift where the blast is burning, 
so that if the light that he is carrying is 
blown out, he will not be killed by blind- 
ly walking back toward his blast. 

The delayed blast and the missed hole 
cause many more accidents each year 
than the premature blast. On October 
4, 1910, Simon Mustich and his partner 
were firing three holes. He was to 
light two, and his partner one. Mustich 
had some difficulty in lighting his, and 
both of them appeared to go out. After 
his partner’s hole had exploded, he re- 
turned to light his fuse again, when one 
of his holes exploded. He was fatally 
injured. 

Impatient miners, thinking that the 
hole is not going to fire, return to find out 
what is wrong and to light it again, just 
as a small boy looks into a fire-cracker. 
Only they do it with heavy charges of 
powder or dynamite. The result is death 
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-or mutilations worse than death. Here 
as in all underground work reliance must 
be placed upon the obedience of the men 
‘to instructions, which are, “Don’t hurry 
‘in seeking an explanation of a misfire. 
Take plenty of time before you approach 
a misfire” and “report all misfires to the 
shift boss or foreman in charge of the 
work immediately, and in no case what- 
ever try to blast such missed hole with- 
out acting under the instructions of the 
shift boss or foreman. When changing 
shifts also notify opposite shift partners 
-of such missed hole.” 

In most cases the persons killed or in- 
jured by “walking into a blast” are not 
the workmen doing the blasting, though 
‘in some cases these walk into their own 
blasts when their lights go out. To 
prevent such accidents the company re- 
‘quires that each opening leading to the 
place where the blasting is being done 
‘must be guarded. 

The ore, when mined, is put into cars 
pushed by hand, taken to a “raise” or 
chute, and dumped down to the tram- 
ming level, where it empties into tram 
cars and is hauled to the hoisting shafts. 
In the operation of these tram trains, 
which are generally drawn by an elec- 
‘tric motor, several dangers arise. To 
avoid collisions a system of green and 
red lights at junctions, operated by the 
motormen has been installed. No one 
except the motormen and brakemen is 
allowed to ride on these cars. The trains 
are being equipped with automatic gongs 
to ring while they are in motion. Drift 
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timbers are almost uniformly at a safe 
distance from the cars, and drifts are 
kept free of all obstructions, such as 
might cause an accident. 

Reference has already been made to 
the chutes through which the ore is car- 
ried from one level to another. A num- 
ber of men have been killed in chutes, 
and all chutes into which ore is aumped 
from the cars by releasing hopper doors, 
as in the soft ore mines, are therefore 
protected by a “grizzly” or set of bars hor- 
izontally across the top of the chute, low 
enough not to interfere with the dump- 
ing of the cars. The maximum open- 
ings must not exceed 280 square inches. 
All other chutes and raises are protect- 
ed by fences at least three feet high. 

At those mines which use “cages” to 
hoist and lower men these must be en- 
closed with plates or wire screen and 
equipped with safety catches. Hoist 
ropes, cages, and catches must be inspect- 
ed daily and all defects immediately rem- 
edied; catches are tested once a month. 
No spliced ropes may be used on man 
cages, and no man is permitted to get on 
or off a moving cage. No tools or tim- 
bers can be carried on a cage with men, 
and when hoisting or lowering men, two 
competent men are kept at the hoisting 
engine so that if one becomes incapaci- 
tated the other may take his place. The 
writer saw a mine accident in Michigan 
where a similar precaution would have 
saved four men a fall of eighty feet, with 
serious injuries. 


September 7, 1912. 


THE ALABAMA COAL OPERATORS ON 
HEALTH PROBLEMS 


ETHEL ARMES 


AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF COAL AND IRON IN ALABAMA 


Fou: years ago, as brigade surgeon of the 
Alabama state troops, it was my duty during 
the strike up there [in the Birmingham dis- 
trict] to visit nearly all the camps, and they 
were “camps” at that time—typical disease 
spreaders, houses built on the hillside, privies 
draining into open wells, and residence back 
of residence. 

I am glad to hear that you are “waking 
up. 

Dr. W. H. Oates of Montgomery, the 
Alabama state inspector of jails and 
factories, facing what was for him and 
every speaker present a new audience, 
made this frank declaration at a meet- 
ing of Alabama coal mine officials held 
last June at a mining camp in the Pratt 
coal field (Docena) under the auspices 
oi the Alabama Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation. For the first time in the history 
of this or any state in the Union, men 
were called together by coal operators 
for the discussion of sanitary and health 
problems. 

Representatives from the United 
States Public Health and Marine-Hos- 
pital Service, the United States Bureau 
of Mines, the Alabama State Board of 
Health and the Jefferson County Medi- 
cal Society were present, as well as the 
heads. of the representative coal com- 
panies of the Birmingham district, the 
chief state mine inspector, the assistant 
state mine inspectors, mine superintend- 
ents, mine physicians and engineers, 
mine foremen and fire bosses from five 
counties around—Jefferson, Walker, 
Shelby, Bibb, and Tuscaloosa. Alto- 
gether there were between 600 and 700 
men. 

The meeting was called to order in the 
chapel at Rogers Hall, formerly the bar- 
racks of the state convicts, by James L. 
Davidson, secretary of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association. W. B. Bank- 
head of the Bankhead Coal. Company 


presided. 
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“The question of sanitation is the key- 
note of this meeting today,” he said be- 
fore introducing the first speaker on the 
subject, Dr. S. C. Hotchkiss of the 
United States Public Health and Marine- 
Hospital Service. 

Dr. Hotchkiss heartily commended the 
Alabama Coal Operators’ Association 
for its initiative in inaugurating a 
systematic campaign for the improve- 
ment of sanitary, hygienic, housing and 
social conditions of the mines and mine 
villages of the Birmingham district which, 
broadly speaking, means the mineral 
region of Alabama. The employment 
by the association of Morris Knowles as 
sanitary expert was a step in the right 
direction, said Dr. Hotchkiss. 

He gave a quick, live discussion of the 
kinds of diseases (soil pollution diseases) 
which particularly affect the health of 
miners all over the world. He told of 
hookworm, typhoid fever, Cochin-China 
diarrhoea and the dysenteries, and of the 
conditions which might serve to prevent 
the spread of these diseases in Alabama. 
Typhoid and malaria are the dragons- 
in-chief of the district here. Dr. Hotch- 
kiss concluded: 


From the health and safety points of view, 
it seems to me that the coal mining industry 
has two important problems. One is the pre- 
vention of accidents and disasters; the other 
the prevention of infectious diseases. These 
diseases are not harmless; they are real dan- 
gers to life and health. If a miner dies from 
typhoid fever, the loss to the community is 
as great and greater than if he had been 
killed in a fall of roof or in an explosion, 
and the prevention of this disease is easier 
and more certain than prevention of the 
falla of slate or explosions. 

Managers and miners should work together 
to reduce. these diseases to a minimum. The 
men should not think that the state or the 
mine company is trying to work a hardship 
on them by requesting or insisting that the 
mine and mine villages be kept in a sanitary 
condition. The miner and his family are the 
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ones most directly benefited by sanitary im- 
provements and should take interest in them, 
and observe the rules issued to bring them 
about. 


Plates were exhibited showing the eggs 
and embryo hookworm, etc. 

The next speaker, a man well known 
to the audience and to the readers of THE 
Survey for his work on the great Pitts- 
burgh filtration plant, was Morris 
Knowles, who, with his assistant, Maurice 
Scharf of Natchez, Miss., has been in 
the employ of the Alabama Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association for nearly a year. The 
sum and substance of nearly everything 
said at this big meeting revolved about 
the investigation made by the sanitary ex- 
perts and was related point to point with 
their suggestions and recommendations. 
Their commission was a broad and com- 
prehensive one, as illustrated by the for- 
mal announcement of the association in 
November, 1911. This referred to the 
earlier interest of the organization in 
first aid and the prevention of tubercu- 
losis, and outlined the social and sani- 
tary survey as follows: 


The work embraces housing conditions, the 
more strictly fundamental sanitary features in- 
cluding drinking water supplies, closets, sew- 
age and garbage disposal, etc. The rather 
difficult problems of education and recrea- 
tion will also be given proper consideration. 

As a result of concerted effort along these 
lines, it is hoped that living conditions through- 
out the state will be such as to entitle Ala- 
bama to first rank in matters of this charac- 
ter. This is perhaps the first instance noted 
in which the operators of any important dis- 
trict have undertaken such a concerted and 
scientific study of camp life. 


In nine months eighty-five mines and 
fifty-seven camps in all were inspected 
not once, but in some instances several 
times. Besides general data as to loca- 
tion, output, life of mine and number of 
resident people, etc., the following points 
were taken up in detail: 


Water supply, disposal of waste, care of 
commissary, food and milk supplies, medical 
organization, sanitary organization, changing 
house and baths, nature and condition of 
dwellings, provision for schools and churches, 
the description and relation of same to the 
company, and such matters as intemperance, 
recreation, insurance and pensions. 


Vital statistics were gathered and tabu- 
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lated, and reports and recommendations 
made solely to the individual companies 
concerned. While a general report out- 
lining the progress of work was made 
to the executive board, the information 
gained at the camps visited is kept on a 
private confidential file and copies of the 
same, together with criticisms and sug- 
gestions regarding particular camps, are 
furnished to the owner only and on his 
direct request. In addition several pam- 
phlets have been issued on the fly and 
mosquito pests with instructions for ex- 
terminating them and on the sanitary 
privy, isolation and disinfection, safe 
well supplies, water distribution and 
methods of purification. Certain funda- 
mental points were included in a report 
to the association at large, and distribu- 
ted to all the companies. The following 
recommendations were based on this re- 
port: 


That sanitary privies be installed to re- 
place the present unsanitary, open back sur- 
face privies. Such a sanitary privy should be 
provided with a water-tight receptacle, on a 
tight floor, beneath a seat rendered fly-proof 
by tightly closing, hinged covers on the back 
and top. Such privies, in numbers, can be 
built and equipped for about $12 each, or 
old privies can be changed into sanitary ones 
for about $5 each. We will be glad to fur- 
nish drawings and specifications for such 
privies to any member of your association upon 
request. 

Even if no improvement is made in the pres- 
ent methods of final disposition of excreta, the 
improvement of privies as suggested will be 
a distinct advance. If any of the operators 
desire to go further, however, one of the fol- 
lowing suggestions may be adopted: 

(a) Dig a pit at the point outside the camp, 
fencing it to keep out hogs and empty the 
cans into it. Singe the surface of excreta 
occasionally by burning kerosene in the pit, 
lime occasionally, and refill pit, when filled 
to within about two feet of the surface. 

(b) Complete incineration would be the 
most satisfactory method of final disposal. We 
have prepared plans for an incinerator, which 
would cost about $500 to construct. This 
would take care not only of excreta, but also 
of garbage and rubbish. We will be glad 
to furnish copies with complete information 
to members of the association on request. 

(c) Where a sufficient quantity of running 
water is available, as from a distributed water 
supply, or from a dependable spring, and 
where there is a stream or branch to carry 
away the effluent, liquid disposal may be used. 
The cans may be dumped into a septic or lique- 
fying tank, and the effluent oxidized by means 
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of a filter. Under favorable circumstances, 
such a plant could be built for $500 to $700, 
and should require no attention. except oc- 
casional cleaning of the tank. 

_2. That a system of collecting vital statis- 
tics be instituted, to secure the prompt re- 
porting of infectious diseases, and to deter- 
mine needed improvements and the value of 
reforms accomplished. Blank forms have 
been prepared for making such reports and 
will be furnished members of the association 
upon request. 

3. That a moving-picture machine be secur- 
ed, and that a series of shows be commenced 
in the camps, under the auspices of your as- 
sociation. It is believed that such an amuse- 
ment, appealing to men, women, and children 
of all races and classes, will tend to make a 
more contented, and hence a more stable, 
laboring population. Moreover, by replacing 
more vicious forms of relaxation, and by 
competing with saloons and blind tigers, it 
will indirectly decrease drunkenness and con- 
sequent interruptions of operations. 

4. That during the coming spring and sum- 
mer an effort be made, by improved handling 
of stable manure and garbage, to prevent the 
breeding of flies; and that draining and oiling 
of standing water, and collection of empty 
cans, be actively taken up, to prevent the 
breeding of mosquitoes, and to prevent a re- 
currence of the large amount of sickness and 
inefficiency due to malaria last year. We will 
be glad to advise regarding such work on re- 
quest and to inspect the work if undertaken. 


In addition to these general problems, 
certain special problems were also inves- 
tigated, and in two cases sketches and 
specifications were prepared for water 
filters. In accordance with the terms of 
their engagement the engineers’ services 
were at the disposal of any member of 
the association free of cost, for study, 
report and advice. 

As to the direct practical results, noth- 
ing ever comes the next minute any- 
where. Last spring certainly marked the 
first organized plan to destroy flies and 
mosquitoes ever undertaken in the Birm- 
‘ingham district, not only in some mining 
camps but in the city at large. 

A number of the coal and iron com- 
panies handled screens at their commis- 
sary at cost, while dodgers and pamph- 
lets were distributed such as the follow- 
ing which reflects the spirit of the south- 
ern management of the Republic Iron 
and Steel Company: 


Screen Your House. 
Flies and mosquitoes are not only annoy- 
ing but they are the worst germ distributers 
known. Cities and counties have spent large 
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sums of money to destroy them and _ thus 
stop their spreading typhoid fever, malaria 
and other diseases. We want to improve the 
health conditions in this camp and want you 
to help us. We will keep the camp as clean 
as possible with your co-operation. We want 
you to screen your houses and will sell the 
screens at our commissaries to you at cost. 
Give your family this protection and save the. 
baby and the doctor bills. 


In his talk at the operators’ meeting 
Mr. Knowles said: “Your association is 
a leader in this work, but conditions as 
they exist today are much the same as 
they are in mining districts elsewhere.” 
His paper on The Relation of the Em- 
ploye to Sanitary Improvements was ad- 
dressed chiefly to mine superintendents, 
foremen, bosses, and physicians, and 
through them to the great army of em- 
ployes and their families, to the thou- 
sands who live and work in the mineral 
fields of Alabama. To quote: 


The modern motive in this work is not so 
much to prevent the extinction of race nor 
to prevent death, as it is to prevent unneces- 
sary waste. There really is a tri-partite in- 
terest in industry, whether we wish it or not. 
We can no longer live unto ourselves alone; 
what we do, may affect everyone else. People 
have a right to demand that industry shall 
not be the cause and disseminator of disease, 
ignorance, or immortality. Labor is interested 
because the conditions of industry affect the 
health, happiness, and efficiency of the work- 
men, and of the members of his family. Cap- 
ital is interested because improved conditions 
mean better labor, greater profit, and better 
relations between employer and employe. We 
are all welded together, and no success is 
possible without that about which I want to 
speak to you next, co-operation. 

Sometimes the operators desire to make 
improvements, but hesitate for fear of lack 
of appreciation and misuse. You have no 
idea how discouraging it is to start something 
which you know is good, and then to have it 


- badly abused—to see bath tubs used as coal 


bins, shingles torn off and burned, and cellars 
used as chicken pens. Abuse, of course, does 
not excuse negligence, but unly makes educa- 
tion the more necessary. Abuse is due not 
so much to perversion of human nature, as 
to habits due to long continuation of bad 
conditions. It may take just as long to change 
people to the habit of proper use of good 
conditions. The operator cannot accomplish 
much unless the people help, and so we want 
to appeal to every man, woman, and child to 
co-operate with him by showing their ap- 
preciation and trying to understand such im- 
provements as are put into effect. 


The main subjects treated in his paper 
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State prison inspector who has been vigorous in 
cleaning up the county jails. 


were the introduction of the new idea of 
sanitation in mining and construction 
camps comprehending cleanliness and 
prevention of disease as opposed to the 
old-fashioned idea of mere shelter; the 
necessity for sanitation as borne out by 
classic instances such as the failure of 
the French at Panama and the horror 
of the typhoid plague during the Spanish- 
American war; and the necessity for 
co-operation. 

What can an employe accomplish for 
his own salvation without the authority, 
the money, and the encouragement of his 
employer? On the other hand what can 
an employer do or his money and his 
trouble avail if his men and their folks do 
not stand with him in the conservation 
of life and. health? 

Mr. Knowles, urging the idea of co- 
operation, pressed his recommendations 
as to water supply, prevention of malaria, 
fly and mosquito protection, house quar- 
antine, personal hygiene and education. 
The response came from the ranks of 
the operators. “Ben” Roden, the young 
president of the Roden Coal Company, 
who has inaugurated a mining camp at 
Marvel, Ala., which does not belie its 
postmark, said: “If we are to find the 
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men for an annual output of from 25,- 
000,000 to 30,000,000 tons, we must 
have good camps and make them attract 
the labor we desire.” 

Since the Roden Coal Company has 
within the past year shown an actual in- 
crease of 80 per cent over its coal output 
of the season preceding, his words caught 
the audience. “Sanitation in a mining 
camp,” said he, with emphasis, “is the 
‘ounce of prevention that is worth a pound 


of cure’.” Then he went on: 

No one will deny that health is essential to 
good work. As miners work in pairs to get 
out coal, and in a small measure for safety, 
one man’s illness means two men not at work. 
Several men’s illness on the same heading, 
where you have a pitching seam, means a re- 
arrangement of cars and haulage. Typhoid 
does not come for a day or limit itself to one 
person. . More houses, more working places, 
more cars, more deadwork, are the concrete 
results of bad sanitation. A decrease in fixed 
charges, and prompt service to customers, are 
more certain, if men can be counted on, for 
work. 

Among the best preventives against sick- 
ness are: sanitation; proper care of person; 
good food; a reasonable amount of work, and 
some play. 

Sanitation, as applied to mining camps, does 
not imply expensive water, garbage and sewer 
systems, Wells, properly equipped and locat- 
ed, will do, if water from a pure source can- 
not be piped within a reasonable distance of 
the house. Garbage collections in properly 
constructed retainers and a quarterly clean- 
ing of all refuse from under and around the 
houses should be made, not by the house 
holder, but by an individual employed by 
the company. 

Chickens, hogs, all animals in fact, should 
be kept as far away from the house as pos- 
sible. Closets of any pattern, which do not 
allow the ground to become saturated, and 
so arranged as to prevent flies, should be 
cleaned at short stated intervals. Most of 
our mining camps in Alabama have good, 
natural drainage and the houses are well 
scattered on the hill sides. A suggestion for 
keeping the company barn yard clean, and 
also an aid to lower the cost of living to the 
miners is—Why not furnish manure free for 
vegetable gardens? A charge to cover the 
haulage would prevent the shiftless from ap- 
plying. Fumigation with formaldehyde, after 
contagious diseases, is so easily done that no 
camp doctor, surely, can neglect it. While 
coverings for rain barrels, not only strains the 
water as it comes from the roof, but also keeps 
mosquitoes away from the houses. Surely 
Alabama mining camps can be freed from 
mosquitoes, if Long Island, where all the 
mosquitoes in the country seem to summer, 
has been so greatly benefited by the work of 
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one able scientist? Just imagine how busy 
the whole world would be exterminating flies 
and mosquitoes if these homeless insects look- 
ed like snakes! Yet snakes are nice, tame 
animals, really quite companionable, when the 
death rate from snake bites is compared with 
that from malaria, typhoid and yellow fever, 
not to mention the possible transmission of 
pneumonia and tuberculosis. Mosquitoes and 
flies, unless carried by winds, stay within a 
few hundred feet of their breeding places. 
So again, one camp doctor can do much, be- 
sides filling his fever and chills patient full 
of calomel and quinine. : 

A miner’s occupation necessitates and gets 
personal cleanliness. A bath house is most 
desirable and certainly would be a great aid. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that a house 
wife, plus the small boys and girls who draw 
and haul the water for father’s bath, would 
welcome a place which would send him home 
clean and dressed, ready for his meal. These 
bath houses have proved successful when 
properly managed. 

The standard, as well as the cost of living, 
has risen rapidly during the last ten years. 
Stores, which buy wholesome food of good 
quality, fresh produce, and meats, properly 
screened and iced, are a necessity. Good 
brands of canned goods, jellies, pickles, etc., 
always have a ready sale, but must not be 
bought in great quantities. The floors, shelv- 
ing, meat blocks and counters should be clean- 
ed often. The miner earns good wages, wants 
the best and will pay for it. 

Any idea that the miner is an object ‘of 
charity in all this talk of improved living 
conditions, must be removed. They are a self- 
respecting, independent people, perfectly will- 
ing to pay for what they get, only they want 
to see the worth of their money. Initial ex- 
pense is always encumbered upon the com- 
pany, but the men always respond liberally to 
any demand within reason. They want schools 
and have to pay for them, as the Alabama 
school money is so small as to pay only a frac- 
tion of the teachers’ salaries. So that our 
schools are more the result of the choice of 
teachers than anything else. Frequently 
pupils are advanced so rapidly that they do 
not understand their work. That instant they 
lose interest; but start them on something they 
know, and their interest revives. Flower and 
vegetable plots, cookery and manual training 
are all desirable, but difficult to have without 
quite an expenditure of money; but small be- 
ginnings can be made in all. Children love 
pictures; so occasional illustrated lectures on 
their lesson subject are bound to aid disci- 
pline and keep their attendance good. A school 
library can be started, allowing books to be 
taken home. Most miners are members of 
lodges of good standing; so lodge rooms are 
greatly appreciated. 

At Marvel we have found the Saturday 
night moving picture show a pleasing form of 
amusement to old and young. It has an aver- 
age attendance of 300. 
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BENJAMIN RODEN. 


President of the Be a ae Company of Marvel, 
a. : 


A man’s family must be satisfied as well as 
the man; else he keeps moving from camp to 
camp, usually losing more on the wear and 
tear on his furniture and the cost of moving 
than he makes up in months; while to the 
operator it means from at least three days’ to 
as many weeks’ loss of that man’s coal output 
until he is replaced. 


And again he drove the point that a 
first rate mining camp in itself helps to 
project a coal mine, double the output 
and to control and maintain a good class 
of labor. “A large number of employes,” 
he held, “who have been with you for a 
number of years is a decided asset. They 
are satisfied, and soon your camp means 
home.’ There is the whole thing in a 
single phrase: “Soon your camp means 
home.” 

The speakers called upon informally 
to take part in the general discussion 
during both sesstons were: Dr. W. H. 
Oates, state inspector of jails and fac- 
Lonies OtwieGs Wetry ote the “State 
Boardsof “Health; Dr... H.-N.” Rosser; 
county health officer of Jefferson County 
and Dr. R. M. Cunningham, chief sur- 
geon of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company; Marion Whidden; 
H. M. Wilson, engineer in charge United 
States Bureau of Mines; Erskine Ram- 
say, vice-president Pratt Consolidated 
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Coal Company; and J. B. McIntyre, chief 
engineer Birmingham Southern Railroad. 
Chief State Mine Inspector C. H. Nes- 
bitt summarized what most of those pres- 
ent thought of the meeting. 


I don’t know how it happened, whether we 
were all feeling extra good or how it was, but 
every paper read was downright interesting, 
and everything said was interesting. It cer- 
tainly was the largest and most successful 
meeting the operators ever had. In spite of 
the heat we listened and learned. Then the 
hall was so well ventilated, electric fans going, 
windows screened, everything ship-shape, and 
the band playing. And you ought to have 
tasted that barbecue they served, the best 
ever. 


The mining camp Docena (Spanish for 
“twelfth”), where the meeting was held, 
was formerly Mine No. 12 of the Ten- 


nessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, 
where the state convicts worked. It is 
pleasantly situated among pines on high 
rolling ground, miles away from dust and 
smoke. The camp is being gradually 
transformed into a village which when. 
completed will be a charming place. It 
is the first mining camp in Alabama to 
sheer off from the deadly monotony of 
the uniform house—the stultifying row 
on row of cabins alike as peas in a pod, 
refreshing as a quarter section of the 
Sahara—which has ever been a part and 
parcel of mining camp plans in the 
South, even so-called “models,” until 
Frank Hearne Crockard swung the no- 
tion upside down with the Tennessee 
Company’s Docena Camp. 


A PRAYER FOR THE BABIES 


WRITTEN FOR THE MILK AND BaBy HyGInND ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON 


GOD, since Thou hast laid the little children 
into our arms in utter helplessness, with no 
protection save our love, we pray that the 
sweet appeal of their baby hands may not be 
in vain. Let no innocent life in our city be 
quenched again in useless pain through our 
ignorance and sin. May we who are mothers 
or fathers seek eagerly to join wisdom to our 
love, lest love itself be deadly when unguided 


by knowledge. Bless the doctors and nurses, and all the friends of men, 
who are giving of their skill and devotion to the care of our children. 
If there are any who were kissed by love in their own infancy, but who 


have no child to whom they may give as they have received, grant them 


such largeness of sympathy that they may rejoice to pay their debt in 
full to all children who have need of them. 


Forgive us, our Father, for the heartlessness of the past. Grant us 


great tenderness for all babes who suffer, and a growing sense of the 
divine mystery that is brooding in the soul of every child. Amen. 


WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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ATLANTIC CITY: A STUDY IN BLACK 


Atlantic City viewed by the charity 
organization worker becomes a study in 


black and white. On the avenues are 
the visitors served hand and foot by an 
army of blithesome Negroes. In the al- 
leys throng Negroes who are taken care 
of when necessary, which is often, by 
the resident whites. “In season and 
out of season”—that is Atlantic City. 
“In season’—relatives and acquaintances 
are urged to come to this El Dorado, and 
come they do in batallions, happy with 
the vision of picking up like shells from 
the beach gold that the visitors waste. 
And then they wake up. “Out of sea- 
son”’—a city of 300,000 all of a sudden 
in the moisture of a cold wave has dis- 
solved to 100,000, and in two weeks 
the recently arrived are paying room 
rent with promises and subsisting on 
tie™sea" breezes. 

We tided over one youth and girl who 
came to Atlantic City for their honey- 
moon, evidently under the impression 
that the railroad ticket included indefi- 
nite shelter and sustenance, for their 
supplies ran dry in one gay thoughtless 
week. On Sunday evening they spoke 
to the minister, who found for them 
cheap lodgings and assumed the rent. 
Next night they decided that to return 
home without funds would be a dis- 
grace. The following day they both got 
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work and the bride bravely wrote for 
her trunk. Her position held out for 
a week; the boy’s for three days. The 
next Sunday night, with hearts bowed 
down, they humbled their pride, allowed 
us to telegraph their parents to prepare 
a welcome, and accepted the railroad 
fares which ended the honeymoon. 

One Philadelphia youth left a good 
job as a stenographer which he had had 
for two years, confidently relying on 
somebody’s advice that all you had to 
do in Atlantic City was to stroll along 
the boardwalk and decide in which hotel 
you would rather be an amanuensis. 
During a short sojourn he accumulated 
boardwalk feet, nervous prostration and 
a plentiful lack of clean linen, all of 
which he took back with him to the “City 
of Steady Jobs.” 

Irregularity of employment, the most 
serious problem of modern life, reaches 
its climax in Atlantic City. None of her 
occupations is of the industries. The 
population is continuously changing with 
the seasons. The resort in 1880 was a 
marshy island dotted with cottages. But 
there was an incomparable beach and a 
magic climate and through the efforts 
of railroads and natives the town thrived. 
Fashion came. Hotels were built and 
built until the streets are shaded with 
sign-boards. Shops sprang up along the 
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The summer montus keep the energetic women 
busy over washtubs and ironing-boards. 
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Many of these house-hoats are so low that it is 
impossible to stand upright in them. 


WHERE THE NEGROES 


LIVE. 
With the large colored population the lack of 
facilities for combating tuberculosis is serious, 
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famous boardwalk, while amusements 
of all sorts were devised for the enter- 
tainment of the guests. The boundaries 
spread so that today the resident popula- 
tion is 46,150 and the average transient 
population 130,000. Atlantic City exists 
primarily for the visitor. In his wake 
came thousands of Negroes and others 
looking for work of which there seemed 
to be an inexhaustible supply. 


That supposition only aggravates the 
season and the weather as a cause of ir- 
regular employment. At Easter, Christ- 
mas, and for the two midsummer 
months, there is no reason why an hon- 
est worker should not be earning his 
daily wage. In the intervals honesty 
avails nothing. The slack seasons mean 
that vast numbers are “laid off” while 
only the “steady” is kept on. Results— 
deserted families, unpaid landlords, over- 
taxed city funds. The Negroes dwell 
in a state of intermittent prosperity. Al- 
ways living from hand to mouth and 
with rents in arrears, they take refuge 
in the morrow. In winter, they reason 
with cheerful philosophy that it is the 
city’s duty to care for them. 


To those whose occupation is out-of- 
doors, the weather is the actual employer. 
Atlantic City, because of its situation, re- 
ceives the full effect of every passing 
phase of the elements, and chair-pusher 
or flower-vender, cement-worker or slate- 
roofer is buffeted by “nor’easters.” The 
fishermen suffer alike from seasons and 
climatic conditions, although to a less 
degree. 


Yet in ignorance of these drawbacks 
hundreds arrive monthly to seek em- 
ployment. The few fortunate ones drift 
about from one lodging-house to another 
until some temporary work is at last 
found. The many unfortunate finally 
become stranded and appeal to charity 
for transportation back home. 


When the city first commenced its de- 
velopment, no thought for the housing 
of the serving class was given. Huddled 
at the back of the luxurious hostelries, 
the present living quarters of the poor 
man are precisely the outcome of what 
such a planless plan would be. Two- 
room shacks, worn-out homesteads, ill- 
constructed houses, all cellarless and few 
sanitary, situated with no regard for 
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established thoroughfares or other build- 
ings, their accesses form a labyrinth of 
alleys, lanes and streets. Within the 
last few years rows of six-room brick 
houses are gradually taking the place of 
the wooden shanties. The rents for 
these are high and are raised in the 
summer. Still, the tenant with that un- 
derstanding in view always, hopes to 
make up the deficiency by renting rooms 
with the “privilege of the kitchen” 
throughout the open seasons. 

The worst living conditions are found 
among the families of the bay- fisher- 
men. With few exceptions they abide 
in house-boats hauled up on the marshy 
islands of the inlet. For the most part 
these boats are neither sanitary nor 
weatherproof. Many are so low that 
it is impossible to stand upright in them. 
Others are so narrow that one has to 
squeeze between the pieces of furniture. 
The parents and any number of children 
sleep in one bed, while during the winter 
ventilation is unknown. In one house- 
boat, sixteen feet long and four wide, 
lived a family of six. A bed occupied 
precisely half of the interior, an oil stove 
and wooden bench the other half. What 
dishes and provisions there were were 
thrown together in a pocket-like cup- 
board under the fore part ofthe boat. 
In order to wash, to cook or to comb 
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her hair, the woman was obliged to 
kneel. Should it happen that during the 
night the father rolled unregardedly, one 
or two children tumbled over the edge 
of the bed. 

June, July, August and September 
keep the energetic women of every 
household busy over wash-tubs and iron- 
ing-boards. Their combined labor would 
form a huge laundry plant which might 
prove more effective for the clothes of 
the 250,000 maximum transient popula- 
tion. Any boys in the family from six 
years of age upward are put to selling 
papers, caring for the riding ponies on 
the beach, or modelling heroes in the 
sand along the boardwalk. 

A small body of philanthropic persons 
maintain such institutions for relief as 
there are. The county almshouse is 
neither large enough, nor is it connected 
with a hospital for chronic cases, a much 
needed place, as the two hospitals (one 


. supported by annual contributors, and 


the other municipal) treat acute illnesses 
only. The organized charities, founded 
in 1909, does the greater part of the 
relief work. The last two years it has 
handled the city appropriation fund. The 
Salvation Army conducts an industrial 
home and the Volunteers of America 
a transient lodging-house for men and 
women. One day nursery does excel- 
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lent work, but is far from sufficient. A 
branch of the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion does commendable work, of which 
there is considerable need. The churches 
co-operate in what way they can, but 
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as all are supported by voluntary con- 
tributions, little material relief is given. 

With the large colored population 
(nearly two-fifths of the whole), the 
lack of proper facilities for combating 
tuberculosis is a serious question. Ab- 
solutely no provision is made by either 
city or county. However, the city holds 
the lowest record for infant mortality in 
New Jersey. 

A settlement house could certainly ac- 
complish much, both in assimilation and 
education of the newcomer. A city 
which is host to more public weal con- 
ventions than any other in the United 
States should adopt the motto: “Charity 
begins at home.” New Jersey’s dis- 
tinguished governor has recently urged 
Atlantic City to cultivate a moral spirit, 
and laid the corner stone of a Y. M. C 
A. building erected for that purpose. A 
sanitary spirit is necessary too. Oppor- 
tunity invites somebody to lay the corner 
stone of an institution founded to study 
and solve Atlantic City’s unique problem 
of poverty. 


MEXICAN IMMIGRANTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


SAMUEL BRYAN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Comparatively few people in the 
United States have any conception of 
the extent to which Mexicans are en- 
tering this country each year, of their 
geographical distribution, or of their rel- 
ative importance in the various indus- 
tries in which they are employed after 
their arrival. Nor are the social prob- 
lems resulting from the influx of Mexi- 
cans fully appreciated by many persons 
who are not acquainted with the situa- 
tion at first hand. This is primarily be- 
cause the attention of students of the 
race problem has been focused upon the 
more important development of Euro- 
pean and eastern Asiatic immigration to 
the eastern states, and upon Chinese, 
Japanese, and East Indian immigration 
to the Pacific coast. Other factors in 


diverting attention from Mexican immi- 
gration have been the relatively non- 
competitive character of their employ- 
ment in certain parts of the country, 
and the lack of adequate data with re- 
gard to their numbers. 

Previous to 1900 the influx of Mexi- 
cans was comparatively unimportant. It 
was confined almost exclusively to those 
portions of Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, and California which are near the 
boundary line between Mexico and the 
United States. Since these states were 
formerly Mexican territory and have al- 
ways possessed a considerable Mexican 
population, a limited migration back and 
forth across the border was a perfectly 
natural result of the existing blood re- 
lationship. During the period from 1880 
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to 1900 the Mexican-born population of 
these border states increased from 
66,312 to 99,969—a gain of 33,657 in 
twenty years. This increase was not 
sufficient to keep pace with the growth 
of the total population of the states. 


Since 1900, however, there has been a . 


rapid increase in the volume of Mexican 
immigration, and also some change in its 
geographical distribution, with the result 
that distinct social and economic prob- 
lems have arisen. 

Until 1908 the officials of the Bureau 
of Immigration who were stationed upon 
the Mexican border concerned them- 
selves chiefly with the examination of 
Japanese and Syrians who sought to 
enter this country by the way of Mexico. 
Since that time some effort has been 
made to secure data with regard to im- 
migrants of Mexican birth, but the re- 
sults obtained are so obviously incom- 
plete as to be of little value.t In 1908 
it was estimated that from 60,000 to 
100,000 Mexicans entered the United 
States each year. This estimate, how- 
ever, should be modified by the well 
known fact that each year a considerable 
number of Mexicans return to Mexico. 
Approximately 50 per cent of those Mex- 
icans who find employment as section 
hands upon the railroads claim the free 
transportation back to El Paso which is 
furnished by the railroad companies to 
those who have been in their employ 
six months or a year. Making allowance 
for this fact, it would be conservative 
to place the yearly accretion of popula- 
tion by Mexican immigration at from 
35,000 to 70,000. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Mexican-born population 
’ of the United States has trebled since 
the census of 1900 was taken. 

This rapid increase within the last de- 
cade has resulted from the expansion 
of industry both in Mexico and in the 
United States. In this country the in- 
dustrial development of the Southwest 
has opened up wider fields of employ- 
ment for unskilled laborers in trans- 
portation, agriculture, mining, and smelt- 
ing. A similar expansion in northern 


1The reports of the commissioner-general of im- 
migration for 1908 and 1909 report 5,682 and 
15,591 Mexican immigrants, respectively. 
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Mexico has drawn many Mexican lab- 
orers from the farms of other sections 
of the country farther removed from 
the border, and it is an easy matter to 
go from the mines and section gangs of 
northern Mexico to the more remuner- 
ative employment to be had in similar 
industries of the southwestern United 
States. Thus the movement from the 
more remote districts of Mexico to the 
newly developed industries of the North 
has become largely a stage in a more 
general movement to the United States. 
Entrance into this country is not dif- 
ficult, for employment agencies in nor- 
mal times have stood ready to advance 
board, lodging, and transportation to a 
place where work was to be had, and the 
immigration officials have usually deem- 
ed no Mexican likely to become a pub- 
lic charge so long as this was the case. 
This was especially true before 1908. 
Thus many penniless Mexicans who 
would be rejected at an eastern port 
have been admitted without question on 
the Mexican border. 

The employment agencies are well or- 
ganized and supply a large number of 
immigrants to the various railroad com- 
panies operating in the Southwest, and 
to employers in other itrdustries. The 
more important agencies are located at 
BISPaso,/lexas:’ One of ‘the larger 
companies supplied from there no fewer 
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than 6,474 Mexican laborers to four rail- 
road companies during the period be- 
tween January and September, 1907. 
During eight months falling in the latter 
half of 1907 and the early part of 1908, 
six employment agencies operating in El 
Paso supplied 16,479 Mexicans to the 
various railroad companies, or an aver- 
age of 2,060 per month. These supply 
companies have been in existence from 
one to five years and report a fairly cen- 
stant business during that time. 

The profits in the business are de- 
rived primarily from supplying board to 
the laborers en route to their place of 
employment, and from the sale of food 
and merchandise to them while at work. 
Charges for such services and sales are 
deducted in favor of the employment 
agencies by the employers from the first 
wages earned by the men. In addition 
an employment fee of $1.00 per man 
is ordinarily charged. In cases of de- 
sertion before enough money has been 
earned to offset the debts due the agen- 
cies, the loss is borne by the latter. The 
supply conipanies use such losses to jus- 
tify the higher prices charged at the 
commissary stores, which in some in- 
stances are admittedly fixed at from 5 
to 10 per cent in excess of the ordinary 
retail rates. 

Transportation to points where labor- 
ers are needed is furnished by the rail- 
road companies, and also, as a rule, by 
other industrial concerns which secure 
Mexicans in considerable numbers from 
the employment agencies. The railroad 
companies agree further to return the 
men to the Mexican border free of charge 
after they have worked six months (on 
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the Santa Fe) or a year (on the South- 
ern Pacific). Since most of the Mexi- 
can immigrants.expect to return to Mex- 
ico, and since they are too improvident 
to save enough from their earnings to 
pay for their transportation back to the 
border, this offer is very attractive to 
them, and enables the railroad companies 
to hold their employes of this race at 
lower wages than are customary in oth- 
er industries of the same locality. Some 
Mexicans, however, do desert railroad 
work when especially attractive employ- 
ment offers elsewhere, as for example 
in the harvest fields of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, or the sugar-beet fields of south- 
ern California. 

Most of the Mexican immigrants have 
at one time been employed as railroad 
laborers. At present they are used chief- 
ly as section hands and as members of 
construction gangs, but a number are 
also to be found working as common 
laborers about the shops and power- 
houses. Although a considerable num- 
ber are employed as helpers, few have 
risen above unskilled labor in any 
branch of the railroad service. As sec- 
tion hands on the two more important 
systems they were paid a uniform wage 
of $1 per day from their first em- 
ployment in 1902 until 1909, except for 
a period of about one year previous to 
the financial stringency of 1907, when 
they were paid $1.25 per day. In 1909 
the wages of all Mexican section hands 
employed upon the Santa Fe lines were 
again raised to $1.25 per day. The sig- 
nificant feature is, however, that as a 
general rule they have earned less than 
the members of any other race similarly 
employed. For example, of 2,455 Mexi- 
can section hands from whom data were 
secured by the Immigration Commission 
in 1908 and 1909, 2,111, or 85.9 per cent, 
were earning less than $1.25 per day, 
while the majority of the Greeks, Ital- 
ians, and Japanese earned more than 
$1.25 and a considerable number more 
than $1.50 per day. 

In the arid regions of the border states 
where they have always been employed 
and where the majority of them still 
live, the Mexicans come into little direct 
competition with other races, and no 
problems of importance result from their 
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presence. But within the last decade 
their area of employment has expanded 
greatly. They are now used as section 
hands as far east as Chicago and as far 
north as Wyoming. Moreover, they are 
now employed to a considerable extent 
in the coal mines of Colorado and New 
Mexico, in the ore mines of Colorado 
and Arizona, in the smelters of Arizona, 
in the cement factories of Colorado and 
California, in the beet-sugar industry of 
the last mentioned states, and in fruit 
growing and canning in California. In 
these localities they have at many points 
come into direct competition with other 
races, and their low standards have act- 
ed as a check upon the progress of the 
more assertive of these. 

Where they are employed in other in- 
dustries, the same wage discrimination 
against them as was noted in the case of 
railroad employes is generally apparent 
where the work is done on an hour bas- 
is, but no discrimination exists in the 
matter of rates for piece-work. As 
piece-workers in the fruit canneries and 
in the sugar-beet industry the proverb- 
ial sluggishness of the Mexicans pre- 
vents them from earning as much as the 
members of other races. In the citrus 
fruit industry their treatment varies with 
the locality. In some instances they are 
paid the same as the “whites’—in oth- 
ers the same as the Japanese, according 
to the class with which they share the 
field of employment. The data gathered 
by the Immigration Commission show 
that although the earnings of Mexicans 
employed in the other industries are 
somewhat higher than those of the Mex- 
ican section hands, they are with few 
exceptions noticeably lower than the 
earnings of Japanese, Italians, and mem- 
bers of the various Slavic races who are 
similarly employed. This is true in the 
case of smelting, ore mining, coal min- 
ing, and sugar refining. Specific in- 
stances of the use of Mexicans to curb 
the demands of other races are found 
in the sugar-beet industry of central Cal- 
ifornia, where they were introduced for 
the purpose of showing the Japanese lab- 
orers that they were not indispensable, 
and in the same industry in Colorado, 
where they were used in a similar way 
against the German-Russians. More- 
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over, Mexicans have been employed as 
strike-breakers in the coal mines of Col- 
orado and New Mexico, and in one in- 
stance in the shops of one important 
railroad system. 
Socially and politically the presence of 
large numbers of Mexicans in this coun- 
try gives rise to serious problems. The 
reports of the Immigration Commission 
show that they lack ambition, are to a 
very large extent illiterate in their native 
language, are slow to learn English, and 
in most cases show no political interest. 
In some instances, however, they have 
been organized to serve the purposes of 
political bosses, as for example in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Although more of 
them are married and have their fam- 
ilies with them than is the case among 
the south European immigrants, they 
are unsettled as a class, move readily 
from place to place, and do not acquire 
or lease land to any extent. But their 
most unfavorable characteristic is their 
inclination to form colonies and live in 
a clannish manner. Wherever a con- 
siderable group of Mexicans are employ- 
ed, they live together, if possible, and 
associate very little with members of 
other races. In the mining towns and 
other small industrial communities they 
live ordinarily in rude adobe huts out- 
side of the town limits. As section hands 
they of course live as the members of the 
other races have done, in freight cars 
fitted with windows and bunks, or in 
rough shacks along the line of the rail- 
road. In the cities their colonization has 
become a menace. The unwholesome 
conditions of the Mexican quarter in El 
Paso, Tex., have been described with 
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photographic illustrations in previous 
articles in THE Survey.t In Los 
Angeles the housing problem centers 
largely in the cleaning up or demolition 
of the Mexican “house courts,” which 
have become the breeding ground of di- 
sease and crime, and which have now at- 
tracted a considerable population of im- 
migrants of other races. It is estimated 
that approximately 2,000 Mexicans are 
living in these “house courts.” Some 
15,000 persons of this race are residents 
of Los Angeles and vicinity. Conditions 
of life among the immigrants of the city, 
which are moulded to a certain extent 
by Mexican standards, have been mater- 
ially improved by the work of the Los 
Angeles Housing Commission, upon 
which Johanna Von Wagner has served 
as an expert social worker. However, 
the Mexican quarter continues to offer 
a serious social problem to the commun- 
ity. 

As is to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances, the proportion of criminals 
and paupers among the Mexicans is no- 
ticeably greater than among the other 
foreign-born or among the natives. In 
Los Angeles county, California, the 
Mexicans comprised 11.4 per cent of the 
total number of persons bound over for 
felonies in 1907. In 1908 and 1909 the 
percentages were 12.6 and 13.4 respect- 
ively. During the year ending July 1, 
1908, the chief of police of Los Angeles 
estimates that approximately 20,000 pol- 
ice cases were handled, in 2,357 or 11.8 
per cent of which Mexicans were the de- 
fendants. In Arizona, where the pro- 
portion of Mexicans to the total popula- 
tion is greater than in Los Angeles, a 
correspondingly large proportion of the 
inmates of the various penal institutions 
are of this race. In 1908, 24.2 per cent 
of the prisoners in the jail at Tucson, 
Ariz., were Mexicans, while in the 
Pima county jail they comprised 62 per 


tWhere Overcrowding and the Open Prairie 
Rub Elbows, by B. Rosing, in Tun boning De- 
cember 11, 1909; Passage to Texas, by Francis H. 
McLean, in THH Survpy, November 19, 1910. 
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cent of the inmates. The territorial 
prison reported in the same year that 
61 per cent of those incarcerated were 
Mexicans. In both Arizona and Califor- 
nia the offenses for which they were 
committed were in the large majority 
of cases traceable to gambling or exces- 
sive drinking. Most of the serious trou- 
ble with Mexicans, however, arises from 
quarrels among themselves which in- 
terfere very little with the white popu- 
lation. 

In the matter of poor relief, Mexican 
families were concerned in 11.7 per cent 
of the cases dealt with by the Associated 
Charities of Los Angeles in 1908. The 
proportion has increased since that time, 
and in 1910 it was estimated that 
Mexicans comprised fully one-third of 
those given relief from this source. The 
county authorities had charge of ap- 
proximately 3,000 individuals in 1908, 
of whom about one-third were Mexicans. 
The proportion of Mexicans among those 
dependent upon the County Board of 
Charities has continued about the same, 
for in the month of November, 1910, 
which was said to be typical of that 
year, 30.1 per cent of the applications 
for aid were made by members of that 
race. 

In conclusion it should be recognized 
that although the Mexicans have proved 
to be efficient laborers in certain indus- 
tries, and have afforded a cheap and 
elastic labor supply for the southwestern 
United States, the evils to the community 
at large which their presence in large 
numbers almost invariably brings may 
more than overbalance their desirable 
qualities. Their low standards of living 
and of morals, their illiteracy, their utter 
lack of proper political interest, the re- 
tarding effect of their employment upon 
the wage scale of the more progressive 
races, and finally their tendency to col- 
onize in urban centers, with evil results, 
combine to stamp them as a rather un- 
desirable class of residents. 
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THE GREATEST 
SHOW ON EARTH 


The newer park service, which 
aims to serve the all-round rec- 
reation needs of the community, 
and includes social leadership and 
promotion, has been nowhere 
more happily exemplified than 
in the Chicago South Park Sys- 
tem of Recreation Centers. 

To measure the advance made 
in a decade or two, imagine the 
staid and dignified officials of ten 
or twenty years ago announcing 
a “one-ring circus” with a list of 
attractions ranging all the way 
from “Monkey’s Frolic—a Holi- 
day in the Jungle, Including the 
Famous Simian Fire Patrol,” to 
an “Auto-Aeroplane Contest— 
the Race of the Century.” There 
were performing horses; Jobul, 
king of the trained elephants; 
a champion strong man; a min- 
strel troupe in latest songs; jug- 
glers; dancers; tumblers and 
pyramid builders; a “tight rope 
trickster” alleged to “stand or 
fall by his claim to originality” ; 
and a clowns’ carnival, including 
such “‘side-splitting specialties” asa “‘hob- pants came from the immediate neigh- 
ble skirt race,” “Reno Renovated,” “Mutt borhood. 
and Jeff” (by special arrangement), and The grand climax was “the evolution 
a “dance of the jesters.” All the partici- of the race,” which involved a primeval 

3 race—contested by camel, ele- 
phant, bear, lion, giraffe, and 
horse; a chariot race, a steeple- 
chase race, a land reproduction 
of a Lipton cup race, and the 
auto-aeroplane contest. 

Such a circus, admission free, 
was given with success by the 
young people of Cornell Square 
community and large posters de- 
describing the great occasion, 
under the auspices of the South 
Park commissioners, announced 
it to all the neighbors. To say 
that the circus was a success is 
putting it far too mildly. To 
every boy in the neighborhood 
of Cornell Square it was certain- 
AERO-AUTO RACH. ly “the greatest show on earth.” 


“SOME” CHICKEN. 
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SOME FEATURES WORTHY OF BARNUM. 


A group of the dancers 


the happy lion; ready for the chariot race. 
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RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 
XII 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY—THEIR INTERRELATION 
AND COMMON AIM 
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Common words, such as “community” 
and “communion,” lose much of their 
significance in being specialized. The in- 
stitutions which exclusively appropriate 
their special usage thereby lose the vital 
meaning and force which their common 
use carries. On the other hand, this 
specialized significance of common terms 
may give an added and higher meaning 
to the ordinary things of life which they 
usually designate. 

All human interests need nothing so 
much as to have the ordinary things of 
life invested with extraordinary import- 
ance, common experiences with special 
interest, the natural relationships with 
exceptional significance, routine with 
zest, the most human with the divinest 
meaning. It is the genius of religion to 
do just this thing. The state also digni- 
fies and enhances the lesser things of in- 
dividual life by massing them together 
into great public interests and by raising 
them out of mere personal concern up 
to the plane of public policy and national 
significance. While both the church and 
the state do this thing for the common 
life, yet each of them needs the common 
life to do it for them. 

For, by special and exclusive religious 
usage, the terms of common life do lose 
significance. “Righteousness” thus be- 
came an abstraction, something unreal, 
fictitious, apart from personal experience, 
when it lost the simple sense of “right” 
with which it is always invested in com- 
mon use. Its religious value therefore 
can be kept vital only by keeping it in 
constant connection with the common use - 
of the term which describes right rela- 
tions between man and man. And yet 
the religious emphasis upon the necessity 
of right relations with God furnishes the 
standards and the power to realize those 
between man and man. So, also, the 
political use of common terms empties 
them of meaning. For instance, “the 
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city” in the parlance of the politician, the 
job-giver and seeker, and the caucus reg- 
ulars, stands only for what they, one and 
all, can get out of the body politic for 
themselves, their faction or their party. 
It is thus emptied of all those human 
values, which are even ignored by mul- 
titudes of the very people who thereby 
permit their most personal interests to be 
bartered away and lost. Political usage 
needs to have put back into it the com- 
mon human sense of the city, the town, 
the county, the village, as a group of 
human beings, as families of men, women 
and children, with all their experiences 
of loss and gain, pain and pleasure, death 
and life. What is this but religion’s “City 
of God”? 

From this point of view we may best 
approach our inquiry as to what the 
church and the local community have to 
do with and for each other. In both the 
ordinary and special use of these terms, 
“community” and “communion,” there is 
more of spirit than of form. Each 
breathes the sharing spirit. Both express, 
within different spheres or relationships 
of life, the having-in-common and the 
sharing-in-common. This idea lies at the 
one tap-root, from which both of these 
terms derive their origin. And each of 
them carries the likeness of their common 
family lineage into the spheres of relig- 
ious and political action. In the church’s 
“communion,” there was the fact and idea 
of fellowship long before the term was 
connected with a sacramental rite. or with 
the membership of an organization, in 
which senses the term is almost exclus- 
ively used within certain circles. So also 
in the local “community,” as it is regard- 
ed by its members, there is still more of 
the fact and idea of a community of in- 
terests than of any organized agency of 
government or of party. 

Back of, and above, all our modern forms 
and ideas of local government, especially 
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city government, lies the primitive con- 
ception of the “ancient city” in its origi- 
nal use, descriptive of the earliest experi- 
ences of the race. The “city” was not any 
kind of an organization, political or ad- 
ministrative. It was not even a locality, 
or a collection of streets and houses. It 
was a federation of tribes or families. 
Two of them met in the wilderness of 
their wanderings. Finding more to unite 
than to divide them, they thus entered 
into a pact of peace. They built an altar 
of stones. They dug a little trench about 
it. They encircled both with a light fire 
of brush. Then representatives of each 
tribe or household ran through the fire 
to show that everything that could divide 
' them was consumed, and they filled the 
trench with handfuls of earth from native 
soils to show that every cleavage that 
could separate them was filled up. At the 
altar, thus doubly sanctified and safe- 
guarded, they offered a sacrifice to the 
gods, who were considered members of 
the tribes. And thus they founded their 
“city” as a federation of families. Around 
that altar grew the citadel, about which 
the aged, the weak and the young with 
their protectors, gradually came to linger, 
while the many and the strong moved on 
to pasture their herds and flocks, but to 
return now and again when the moon 
marked the time for reunion. 

Here, then, at the heart of the home, 
the village or city community, as well as 
the synagogue and the church, had their 
common origin. For the synagogue was 
more like a household than like the an- 
cient temple, and the earliest church was 
the “church in the house,” with house- 
holds for its membership. However neces- 
sary the organization of the church and 
the state may have been, whatever agen- 
cies the polity of the one and the politics 
of the other may take on, it is still neces- 
sary to go back to the idea of a federation 
of families, in order to define what both 
church and local government are for, and 
how to make the organization and agen- 
cies of each fulfil their purpose. Local 
government is an extension of house- 
keeping. The local church should be the 
source of power, and the very breath 
of life, for home-building. The officials 
of each fulfill their highest functions in 
aiding and supplementing the priesthood 
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and kingship of the parents. The sacra- 
ments of the Passover and Holy Com- 
munion could find no symbol more sacred 
than the family supper, no service more 
holy than to pervade the household of 
faith with the family feeling. The city 
could discover no more dignified title for 
its governing officials than “aldermen,” 
and the church than “elders,” that is “city 
fathers” and “fathers of the faithful” or 
“elder brethren.” So we may take the 
homelike church and the family-like com- 
munity to be both the formative ideals 
and the constructive forces of religion 
and politics alike. 

The function of the church in the po- 
litical sphere as in that of the family, the 
neighborhood and industry, is threefold; 
to have and give a formative ideal of 
what the community is to be and do; to 
initiate, inspire and support movements 
and agencies for the realization of civic 
ideals; and to generate and apply the 
power of a self-sacrificing public spirit, 
which is the only force adequate to pro- 
mote social progress. 

To reveal the idealism of religion has 
always been the unique prerogative and 
distinctive service of the church in human 
life and society. Art and literature have 
shared this functon, but the church has 
brought ideals far more directly to bear 
upon many more people and kinds of peo- 
ple. It has used art and letters more ef- 
fectively to this end than they have been 
put to use apart from religion. 

It is not true, as is so often asserted, 
that the church has had an ideal only for 
the individual, not for society. It has al- 
ways had a golden age, a millennium, and 
beyond it a heaven, to hold up as its social 
ideal for the world. But it has almost 
always reserved these social ideals for 
“the last days,” and taught them as a 
part of its “eschatology,’—its teaching 
about last things; as its “apocalypse,’— 
its Vision of the end, Indeed some schools 
of its teachings have forbidden any hope 
of a social ideal, or even of human 
progress, by putting all hope beyond the 
earthly end and allowing for a progress 
only from worse to worse, until the final 
catastrophe annihilates the present order 
for the better one which is to take its 
place. 

Spasmodically, now and then, here and 
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there, through the Christian centuries, 
leaders and groups, filled with the Pente- 
costal spirit, have attempted to realize in 
life or literature the ideal of a Christian 
community, which began to be achieved at 
Pentecost. St. John, as the last of the 
apostles, saw it from afar to be “the New 
Jerusalem.” Augustine, greatest of the 
fathers, reconstructed it in his “City of 
God.” Sir Thomas More dreamed it in his 
Utopia. Constantine and the imperial 
popes attempted it in the Holy Roman 
Empire. St. Francis of Assisi, child of 
the earth and sky, reunited nature and 
spirit, the human and the divine, in the 
one realm of his love and life. Savonarola 
gave his life to make over Florence after 
the pattern of the heavenly city. John 
Calvin ruled Geneva in the fear of God. 
Oliver Cromwell established the common- 
wealth of the Covenanters. John Knox 
struggled to make Scotland a regenerate 
land. Our Pilgrim Fathers established 
commonwealths governed by church 
members. Joseph Mazzini tried to make 
old Rome new, as the democratic center 
for the Association of the Peoples. 
Thomas Chalmers wrote of the Chris- 
tian and Civic Economy of Large 
Towns, and applied it to Glasgow and 
Edinburgh. Our own Mulford held high 
our American ideals in his lofty thought 
on The Nation and The Republic of 
God. Some of these attempts were 
more theocratic and theological than civic 
or democratic. 

But only in our own times have our 
religious social ideals been held close 
enough to earth to be applicable to the 
local community. Only just now are we 
beginning to ask, “What is a town for?” 
And for an answer we are putting our 
ideals into town planning and municipal 
policies. Should not the whole church 
of a town and city think and say some- 
thing of the town and city as a whole? 
Should those who claim to have “the 
oracles of God” and to interpret the 
prophecies, have nothing to-say or sug- 
gest as to the immediate or remoter fu- 
ture of their own town or city? Should 
they who bear “the burden of the soul” 
have no part in determining the condi- 
tions, and in shaping the public policies 
and plans which will influence the des- 
tiny of souls? If in the life to come 
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heaven is held up as “the mansions of 
our father’s house,” a “place prepared” 
for each, surely in the life that now is 
some care should be taken to provide 
some place for men, women and chil- 
dren, and for the kind of house a “soul” 
can live in. 

The community cannot fail to profit by 
being faced with a religious ideal of what 
it ought to be. And a church cannot 
fail to gain by having and proclaiming 
an ideal for its community. The mere 
effort to form its own ideal of what its 
town should aim to be will enlarge the 
church’s view of its own function and 
field. Its purpose and policy will be more 
public and practical, and no less per- 
sonal. To be looked to for some con- 
tribution toward the community ideals 
and progress, will lead the church to look 
beyond itself for its raison d’etre. To 
be identified with the life of the whole 
community will deliver it from that in- 
stitutional self-consciousness which para- 
lyzes spiritual purpose and power. For, 
with strange and fatal facility, men do 
forget the purpose of established insti- 
tutions, and the reason for their exist- 
ence. They thus lose the value and even 
the sight of the ends for which they ex- 
ist in forgetting that all institutions are 
means. 

This institutionalism which substitutes 
means for ends, and subverts the ends in 
slavishly serving the means, is the very 
insanity of history,—political, industrial, 
educational and ecclesiastical. Thus the 
state, the municipality and the town lose 
their hold on the life and the loyalty of 
the people by becoming partisan ma- 
chines instead of public service utilities. 
Thus commercialism overreaches itself in 
sacrificing the many to the few and pre- 
vents a gainful co-operation in order to 
promote a destructively unrestricted com- 
petition. Thus schools and universities, 
by making knowledge an end instead of 
a means, and apotheosizing culture for 
culture’s sake, fail in their mission, which 
is not only “to minister to industrial ad- 
vancement, but to enable technical ad- 
vancement to minister to the life of the 
people.” Thus, too, the churches lose 
not only their power, but their very soul 
in building themselves up out of the com- 
munity, instead of the community up out 
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of themselves. The consciousness of 
being identified with the greater cause of 
the whole community and with the King- 
dom of God, of which it is a part, mag- 
nifies even the greatest institutions, gives 
power to every least agency, dignifies 
each humblest duty, and adds zest to 
every most routine service. Quite as 
much, then, for the church’s own sake, 
as for the community’s sake, should there 
be a religious ideal of the community life 
and progress. Worship—worth-ship—is 
the church’s means of expressing and 
holding high overhead what is worthiest, 
the divine ideal of human life, individual 
and collective. Public worship is the 
flag of the Kingdom. The church which 
maintains it is the color guard of the 
community. 

To initiate, inspire and support the 
movements and agencies for realizing 
these ideals practically and progressively 
is the second civic and social function of 
the church. But in and through its own 
organization, the church is seldom, if 
ever, to attempt to be the executive even 
of its own initiative, much less that of 
the community. The social ideals of the 
gospel have born their best fruits in so- 
ciety when the churches have given the 
initiative toward higher conceptions of 
civic. and national life; have supplied 
towns, cities, state and nation with citi- 
zens inspired with these ideals of Chris- 
tian social relationship and with the will- 
ingness to sacrifice to realize them; and 


have given no suspicion of making any 


attempt, either formal or virtual, to usurp 
the functions of government. The 
churches should be the last to tolerate, 
much less to claim or secure, special leg- 
islation for their own or others’ benefit, 
for they stand for all if for any. Not 
in their corporate capacity should the 
churches assume the function of reforma- 
tory agencies for the enactment or en- 
forcement of law. For, on the one hand, 
neither in their constituency nor in their 
form of organization are they adapted to 
or effective in such service; and on the 
other hand, if they were, theirs is the 
higher function and even the harder work 
of maintaining the standards and gener- 
ating the sacrificial spirit that make such 
strife at law unnecessary, or, if neces- 
sary, triumphant. 
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If, therefore, the churches may not 
be the executive of social action, even 
in the effort to realize their own ideals, 
they may give initiative to every such 
effort by fulfilling their function of in- 
spiring, educating and unifying the peo- 
ple. Whether other institutions of the 
community—the homes, the neighborhood 
centers for culture and social intercourse, 
and the municipal provisions for social 
needs—can be made to meet and minis- 
ter to the wants of the people, the church 
should inspire and support them in so 
doing, and not supersede or duplicate 
them. Where they fail, it is not only 
justifiable but obligatory for the churches 
to provide substitutes for them. Thus “in- 
stitutional” churches and social settle- 
ments are the ministering body of the 
Son of Man, incarnating the spirit of 
Christ in their ministry to the physical 
and social, educational and civic, moral 
and spiritual necessities of our city cen- 
ters, not only saving souls out of the 
wreck, but also helping to save the wreck 
itself. But rarely, if ever, is it necessary 
or advisable to turn the pulpit into a lec- 
tureship on economics and politics, or 
the Sunday service into a free forum for 
the discussion of social theories. Far 
more effective is it for the churches to 
take the social point of view, and thence 
faithfully and fearlessly, by word and 
in deed to extend the application of the 
righteousness of the prophets, the gos- 
pel of Christ, and the ethics of the apos- 
tles, from their old work of righting the 
one man’s relation to the one God to the 
new work of righting the relation of 
each to all and of all to each. To unify 
all the forces which make for righteous- 
ness and inspire them to realize the high- 
est ideals attainable, is the formative 
function of the churches in a community. 
It will have far more of a reformatory 
effect than all the effort they could make 
to lead reforms which are always more 
effectively promoted by other agencies. 
This function of the church is more 
formatory than reformatory. There can 
be no reform without the concept of the 
ideal form. Reformation, therefore, 
must ever be subsidiary to the creative 
function of forming the ideal. In the 
language of Horace Mann, “Where any- 
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thing is growing, one formatory is worth 
a thousand reformatories.” 

The history of the English people be- 
gan when upon the tomb of a forgotten 
hero might have been inscribed the words 
which Charles Kingsley in Hereward, 
wrote over his name, “Here lies the first 
of the new English, who by the grace of 
‘God began to drain the fens.’ So it is 
said the imperial supremacy of the Eng- 
lish people dates from the time the na- 
tion went home from Waterloo to attend 
to her own housekeeping, to work for her 
daily bread, to care for her women and 
children, to build roads, shops, and 
schools, to cleanse houses and streets, and 
care for her sick. And the church which 
will initiate this world-work of the king- 
dom will begin to write a new and glori- 
ous page in the history of the common- 
wealth of Israel and the covenants of 
promise. 

The final function of the church, the 
fulfillment of which is most essential to 
all social and civic organizations, is to 
generate that public spirit and self-sacri- 
fice which serve the common interests at 
the cost of personal ease and gain, or of 
class and institutional aggrandizement. 
Without this social self-denial no patri- 
otic, philanthropic, or progressive organ- 
ization of a community can succeed or 
survive. It is the very soul of the body 
politic, without which it is dead while it 
lives. It is the dynamic of progress, 
without which the community is power- 
less to make any real advancement to- 
ward higher ideals. For the generation 
of this social power and for putting each 
citizen in possession of it the community 
rightfully looks to the church more than 
to any other agency. The school should 
inspire the children with this spirit, but 
the church only can carry on and out the 
cultivation of self-denial among people 
of all ages and classes. The sign under 
which it claims to live and work, and by 
which it has ever conquered, is the cross. 
Only by raising up cross-bearers in so- 
cial and civic self-denial will it win from 
the state and society its crown. Only by 
yielding this service as its most funda- 
mental obligation to the community can 
it expect the popular recognition of its 
right to be and its room to work. 

Imperious in the interest of both 
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church and community is the religious 
imposition of the duty and privilege of 
self-sacrifice in public service upon every 
conscience and heart. To impart this 
power of self-denial the church must be 
mastered by it herself. To give it she 
must not only have it, but exemplify it. 
Upon a much farther-sighted view of 
non-sectarian policy and of interdenom- 
inational comity and co-operation, will 
depend not only the importance of the 
church in the life of the community, but 
also the moral and financial support 
which the church may expect from the 
people. It is sure to become more of a 
question whether the churches can sur- 
vive if they do not sacrifice self-interest 
in saving the life of the people, than whe- 
ther the people’s social life can be saved 
without the church. Christ’s works are 
as true of his church as of his disciples, 
that the church which “will save” its life 
shall lose it, and the church which is 
willing to lose its institutional or denom- 
inational life for Christ’s sake and the 
people’s may “find it.” 

With the passion of love for the church, 
consistent with his larger loyalty to the 
kingdom, William R. Huntington pleaded 
before the convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church the demand which the 
organization of the world makes for the 
co-operative unity of the churches. He 
said: 

Four great questions confront the Ameri- 
can people t this solemn hour when they are 
passing from an old century to a new. These 
questions are: the sanctity of the family, the 
training of youth to good citizenship and good 
character, the purification of the municipal life 
of our great cities, and the relation of capi- 
tal and labor. But towering above them all, 
as a snow mountain towers up over the more 
conspicuous but less important foot hills that 
cluster about its base, rises the question of 
every American citizen who is a believer in 
the religion of Jesus Christ: How may we 
correlate and unite and consolidate the re- 
ligious forces of the republic? Those other 
questions are in a measure independent of one 
another, whereas the question of correlation 
of the religious forces cf the republic touches 
every one of them intimately, vitally. 

Our whole attitude toward the unity ques- 
tion depends upon our notion of what the 
church to which we are attached is really 
like. One view is that each church is a little 
working model of what a true church ought 
to be, kept under a glass case, provided with 
its own little boiler and its own little dynamo, 
the admiration of all who look at it, but by 
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no means and under no circumstances to be 
connected either by belt or cable with the 
throbbing, vibrant religious forces of the outer 
works through broad America, lest they wreck 
the petite mechanism by the violence of their 
thrill. We sit here debating these petty tech- 
nicalities, devising the ingenious restraints, and 
meanwhile out-of-doors the organization of the 
world goes on. 


Wherever the churches are endeavor- 
ing to meet the demands of the world’s 
organization they do not find any basis 
for practical unity in trying to think alike, 
or worship alike, or be governed alike. 
As the bond of comity between themselves 
is the Christian spirit, so the basis of their 
common service to the community is their 
co-operative unity. How reasonably prac- 
tical it is for the churches in any com- 
munity, large or small, to co-operate sar 
the common good, Washington Gladden 
long ago set forth in his story of The 
Christian League of Connecticut. The 
churches in the state of Maine were 
among the first to form an interdenom- 
inational committee to act as a final court 
in preserving comity and promoting co- 
operation. That state of rural communi- 
ties is thus beginning to find relief from 
the ungodly sectarian rivalry which is di- 
viding the forces of righteousness hope- 
lessly and is overburdening every little 
village with a multiplicity of paralytic 
churches. In New York the Federation 
of Churches and Religious Workers has 
successfully set the type for the National 
Federation of Churches which is pressing 
the cause of co-operative unity. But 
prior to these newer movements the for- 
eign missionaries of all our churches 
have found it so necessary and feasible 
that they should unite their forces in the 
overshadowing presence of the united 
forces of evil, that the churches of the 
home-land are likely to receive the boon 
of their own unity in return for the chiv- 
alrous service bestowed abroad. 

A working example and demonstration 
of the advantage of combining our reli- 
gious resources may be seen in many ru- 
ral communities in the consolidation of 
school districts, which make one strong 
and effective educational center possible. 
Why may not several denominational 
churches, too small for any effective ser- 
vice, unite at least in a common effort to 
inspire the people of their community 
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with the highest ideals of social and civic 
relationship, to educate the citizens in or- 
ganizing progressive movements and in 
supplying the self-sacrificing spirit which 
must always be necessary to realize every 
hope of progress? 

The final test of the capacity and right 
of the churches to fulfil their high func- 
tion in the community is not the attitude 
of the people toward the church, but the 
willingness and capacity of the church 
to serve the real interest of all the peo- 
ple. The country, town, or city church 
which thus serves its community the most 
will serve itself the best, and, within 
the bounds of its legitimate function, will 
be a source and center from which will 
proceed ideal, initiative, and power to the 
people. 

Democracy, coming to its own in local 
self-government, especially in cities, chal- 
lenges our times with no more categori- 
cal imperative than the question, “Will 
the church become the democracy?” It 
is conceded that, as another has said, 
“The reformer’s conscience earns the 
right to audit the books of society, must 
enter politics and conquer the earth. The 
Holy Land to be redeemed is under the 
feet of the peasant and the laborer.” But 
speaking as a churchman the writer who 
makes this concession also admits that 
democracy 
lay. on the will the heaviest tax of all. The 
sincere believer in democracy must have a 
dogmatic conviction that the principle of in- 
dividuality shall some time have the widest pos- 
sible spread. His right to be an individual 
himself puts him under the highest conceivable 
obligation to create individuality in others. 
He is-a gentleman in a true democratic sense 
just in the measure that he has the art of 
finding himself in an ever-growing number of 
persons of all sorts and conditions. He must 
carry the campaign against caste into larger 
issues. He must face all that is disagreeable 
and problematic in democracy, concealing 
nothing, blinking nothing away, and at the 
same time he must keep his will strong and 
temperate, so that its edge will never turn. 
To meet all his social obligations properly, 
to pay all his political debts joyously, never 
to throw a glance over his shoulder to the 
monastery—this is a mighty day’s work. 

The question whether the church will 
be the democracy is raising the question 
whether the democracy will be the church. 
One of the keenest, satirical critics of con- 
ventional ecclesiasticism which current 
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fiction has produced, makes this startling- 
ly frank and final answer: 


Nothing but a church will do. All the other 
schemes of democracy come to naught for 
want of that. The lecture platform is no sub- 
stitute for Sinai. Democracy is a religion 
or nothing, with its doctrine, its forms, its 
ritual, its ceremonies, its government as a 
church—above all, its organized sacrifice of 
the altar, the sacrifice of self. Democracy 
must get rid of the natural man, of each for 
himself, and have a new birth into the spiri- 
tual man, the ideal self of each for all. With- 
out religion, how is man, the essentially reli- 
gious animal, to face the most tremendous of 
all problems,—social justice? 


The social ideals of Christianity have 
all along the history of their revelation 
inspired the initiative of many others than 
men of the spirit. Over the men of 1798 
there hung like a mirage in the desola- 
tion of their desert, the dimly seen ideals 
of that kingdom which is “righteousness, 
peace and joy.”” Had their initiative been 
“in the spirit,” then “liberty, equality and 
fraternity” might have been the transla- 
tion of those ancient terms in Pentecostal 
tongues to the modern world. Then the 
revolution might have been the world’s 
second Pentecost, the spirit’s social regen- 
eration, the birth of the coming nation in 
a day. For the social regeneration is the 
function of the Messianic spirit. But 
that spirit has never wrought the social 


regeneration without having the cross of 
self-sacrifice to work through, without 
having as at Pentecost, and at every so- 
cial revival since, Messianic people to 
sacrifice themselves to bear away the sin 
of society and to bring in the “Kingdom 
of the Father.” The-cross of social self 
denial is the Christ-man’s burden now as 
ever—now, in some respects, as never be- 
fore. For there is an ethical tragedy at 
hand, such as has not tested Christendom 
since the Reformation, such as did not test 
it then at a point of such close contact 
with the people of the whole world. It 
remains to be seen where the cross-bear- 
ing spirit will find the Messianic people— 
66 ” F 
the servant of Jehovah” to serve the 
peoples, the community-serving church, 
and therefore the church of the commu- 
nity. 
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ACTION, WHICH HAS BEEN RUNNING PERIODICALLY 
IN THR SURVEY. PREVIOUS ARTICLES WERE: 
I. Lirh AND RELIGION, DECEMBER 2; II. THE 
HUMAN POINT OF, VIEW, DECEMBER 16; 
Ill. PERSONALITY, A SocrIAL WRODUCT AND 
Forcn, JANUARY (8 IV. THE CALL AND 
EQUIPMENT FOR HFFECTIVE SPRVICE, JANUARY 203 
V. CHANGING CONDITIONS OF A WORKING FAITH, 
FEBRUARY 3; VI. THH RELIGION OF HUMAN RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, MAarcH 2; VII. THE FAMILY: FIELD, 
FUNCTION AND TRIBUTARY AGENCIES, APRIL 6; 
VIII. SuRVIVAL AND RBHVIVAL OF NEIGHBORSHIP, 
May 4; IX. INDUSTRY AND RELIGION: THEIR 
COMMON GROUND AND INTHRDEPPNDENCH, JUND 1; 


X. ORGANIZED RELIGION, JULY 6; XI. City AND 
CHURCH REAPPROACHING EacH OTHER, AUGUST 3.} 
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When man has harnessed lightning to his will, 

And spanned the-ocean’s breadth with bows of steel; 
When he has made the universe his mill, 

And set the winds to work to drive his wheel; 
When he has scaled the skies with ghastly mirth 

To rob the stars of their stupendous powers; 
When he has probed the bowels of the earth, 

And gathered up the breath of all the flowers; 
Will he then pause awhile to count the dead 

Whom poverty and steel have ground to dust? 
Will he then heed the children’s cry for bread? 

Or hear the mother’s wail for what ts just? 
Will he then square himself with God and man? 

Will he repudiate the vice and crime 
That have endured since being first began? 

God! can he do all this? Will there be time? 


September KgulolZe 


Fresh Air And 
How To Use It 


By THOMAS SPEES 
CARRINGTON, M. D. 


A new book for everybody on 
the best and latest devices for 
living and sleeping comfortably 
in the openair . , : 


250 Pages. 150 Illustrations 
Bound in Cloth 
Price $1.00, postpaid 


Order from 


THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
STUDY AND PREVENTION 
OF TUBERCULOSIS 
105 East 22nd Street, New York City 


You Need It In Your Home 


Insure Your Health by Buying it Now 


Fresh Air is indispensible to good health. 
Dr. Carrington tells you how to work, play and 


sleep in comfort in the fresh, pure air in any climate. The 
book is a complete compendium of information on 


methods of living and sleeping in the open air. 


It contains information on ventilation; window tents; 
wall houses; iron frame porches, and roof bungalows for 
city use; temporary fresh air porches and permanent 
sleeping porches and loggias for country homes; tents 
and tent houses, open air bungalows, and cottages; 
methods of protecting and screening porches; clothing, 
bedding and furniture for outdoor life, and a host of 
other subjects. 

The book is so practical and so well illustrated that 


anyone can easily follow out the suggestions, 


ADVERTISING 


When you commisston Us 
to prepare your advertising 
we first make a correct analysis of 
the territory you want to develop. 
We study the people you want to 
reach, and the kind of advertising 
that appeals to them. We watch 
your competitor, and you may rest 
assured his advertising never escapes 
our closest attention. We stand for 
SERVICE, first, last and always. 

We prepare circulars, catalogues, 
posters, car cards—in fact, the litera- 
ture of an entire advertising cam- 
paign. Why notsend us your present 
advertising matter—we'll show you 
how it may be improved. 


L. A. LIEBS COMPANY 
85 E. TENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Stuyvesant 2257 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Sewage 
Disposal 


For Country Homes 
without Sewers 


THER 
HLEY 
STEM 


SEWASE 
Wy 


Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- 
pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley System 
will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod- 
erate cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage 
Purification and Disposal for Country Homes, 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, 
Schools, etc. 


ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. 
120 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, III. 


Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to health 
and a constant fire risk. Adopt this 
modern Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. Fire-proof, sanitary, 
out of sight. Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep a 


Before the Furnace. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver 

Another great problem has been what to do 

Garbage in Winter. The or- 

dinary garbage can freezes up, 

and when the eo cutnr pounds the 

can to empt; he ruins the can. 

This is avoi ea by using the 
Stephenson Underground 

Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct fromfactory. Circulars 
of each free. 

Cc. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 

32 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Open with the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors.. 


Classified Advertisements 


ertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real state, fifteen cents per 
eine: “want” advertisements under the various headings, “Situations Wanted, Help Wanted,’ etc, 
five cents each word or initial, including the address, for each insertion. The first word of each adver- 
tisement is set in capital letters without charge. Other words may be set In capitals, if desired, at double 
rates. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser. Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements 
must be received with remittance ten days before the Saturday on which it is intended the advertisement 
shall first appear. Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 105 Hast 22d Street, New York City. 


SCHOOLS 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


CHICAGO TRAINING SCHOOL Its work is interdenominational and interna- 
pS SS SN ee See ee tional in scope, and is commended by_ all evangeli- 
cal Gene ee It nee published: the Goss 
message in 1 anguages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
For PLAYGROUND WORKERS eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
OPENS OCTOBER Ist grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 


among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 


One year’s intensive training in all phases of also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. ita 
cen i publications of leaflets, volumes and periodicals 

Playground work. Students practice in Chicago from the Home Office’ totals 777,702,649 copies 
playgrounds. See Catalog. Address .- with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
dor 300 81) bel eee rer ees, ae year aS 

‘ 21, .81, being equivalent to ; 2 pages 0 

700 Oakwood Boulevard 2 = Chicago, Ill. tracts. Its WoEke ts ener widening: ms Percent 
; onations and legacies, an t d - 

MARIE. RUEF HOFER, Director bemebir es tatiege ete sree youceds ai 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAtL, President. 
JuUDSON Swirt, D.D., General Secretary. 


SITUATIONS WANTED Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 


Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


LADY PHYSICIAN with fifteen years experi- 
ence as Superintendent of large institutions is 
open for position as Superintendent or Manager TRAVEL 
of Sanatarium or Hospital. Address 1041, Tu 
SURVEY. 


YOUNG MAN with experience in Church, ) 
Charity and Boys’ work desires position that will x 


permit part-time attendance at Columbia Uni- 


versity. Address 1045, Tun SuRvEY. TO THE THE trip is less expensive than 
me = —2. Se : you think—-Plan now---Reserve 
COLLEGH GRADUATH, who has lived among HE ART your staterooms early---Sail before 
foreigners and speaks Polish, desires position. the rush and enjoy the ocean voy- 


age on one of the large, modern 
One Cabia Steamers of the 


BALTIMORE-BREMEN SERVICE 


Of 
EUROPE SOR 


HELP WANTED G E R MANY meals~-Reasonable rates--:Full par- 


ticulars, sailings, etc., on request. 


Two successful seasons in fresh air work. Some 
experience in case work and investigating. Ad- 
dress 1046, Tum SuRVEY. 


EXPERIBNCED settlement workers—preferably ‘t 
college women. Miss Kelsey, Fifth Avenue SWITZERLAND dinrated Daskenadine tise Gace 
Agency, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. PNUNS RUE | Austria and Switserland’’—(a mine of travel 


_information) describes the ‘chief places of 
_interest and tells how toreach them. Essential 
in planning your tour. 


A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 
267 South Gay Street BALTIMORE, MD 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


RENT Collector for Housing Association in 
Hastern city. Preferably woman of training and 
business experience. Address 1047, THn Survey. 


___REAL ESTATE 
IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


~ Not always: it depends on many things, BOYS’ CLUBS 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 
Send for it. FREE. An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 
RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
= Pap seers of 2a Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
INVALID FURNITURE Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 


a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 


Thomas Chew, President Cen Frank A. Day, Treasures 
GésD, Cheeieran hehe ber 
Wn. C. Stevenson, Chattmantoae pifapaone” 
re MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 
: Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


WHEEL CHAIR 


WE MAKE OVER 70 sTy 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


eae a — pence Tables 
Tays, Dac: ts, , etc. 
Catalog “B” illustrates-describes (tres) 
GEO. F. SARGENT Co. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


Here is the Totalizer of the Rem- 
ington ~ Adding and Subtracting 
‘Typewriter. | 
These Totalizers are furnished in 
347 different styles and sizes. 


It Means that the Remington Adding and Subtract- 
ing Typewriter will add or subtract straight numerals; 4 
dollars and cents; hours,” minutes and seconds; feet 4 
and inches;* pounds and ounces; gallons, quarts and “Y 
pints; pounds, shillings and pence; fractions of many © 
sorts; it will do all of these things and many others 
with Totalizers of any 

required capacity ‘and 

any ‘ desired : spacings 


It Means that the 
time and labor sav- 
ing’ merits of (the 


emington 


Adding and 
Subtracting 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding 
Mechanism) 


apply; to every 
‘conceivable kind 
of ‘work where’ 
writing and add- 
ing are done on 
the “ same; page 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


fewisé @onceR 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
———— century 


THE “‘PREMIER’” Glass lined 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :: New York 


Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blind 
and Awning Combined 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4. 


Rolling Partitions 


Amarvelousconvenience 
and the most effective 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice yer= 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound 
proof and airtight ; easily 
operated and lasting. 
Made also with Blac 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 
logue—A-4, 


Rolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 


Telephone, Cortlandt 434 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


E will send you FREE our book ““The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture’’ and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax. 
You will find this book particularly useful if you are con- 
templating building—if you are interested in beautiful inte- 


riors—if you want to secure the most artistic and serviceable 
finish at least expense. This book is full of valuable information for 
everyone who is interested in their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of John- 
son’s Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains coatings which produce a cheap, painty effect. 
which raise the grain of the wood—or oil stains that Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of 
-do not sink beneath the surface of the wood or bring the word--it penetrates deeply into the wood, bring- 
out the beauty of its grain—or varnish stains, ing out its natural beauty without raising the grain. 
which really are not stains at all but merely surface It is made in sixteen beautiful shades, as follows: 
No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 


No. 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 

» No. 125 Mission Oak No. 127 Extra Dark Mahogany No. 172 Flemish Oak 

§ No. 140 Early English No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 110 Bog Oak No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 


No. 132 Green Weathered 


Ask your painter or paint dealer to show you panels of wood 
finished with Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax, 


a complete finish and polish for all wood—floors, 

woodwork and furniture—including pianos. Just 

the thing for Mission furniture. Johnson’s Pre- 

pared Wax should be applied with a cloth and 

rubbed to a polish witha dry cloth. It imparts 

a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. 

Itcan he used successfully over all finishes. e Please 

Jobnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes are for Use This 

sale by all leading paint and drug 

dealers. If your dealer hasn’t them ff ® FREE Coupon 
in stock he can easily procure Please send Free 


them through his jobber. @ Berklet Edition 
CC9_ and samples 
S.C. Johnson of Johnson’s Prepared 


Son Wax and Wood Dye, 
Pecisen WW 9 a> shales Noe, 2 Sane 
ing Authorities gf Np Relate. i 

¢ NaMe......ccrccrercvcsveccessosnc 

4 AGAPESS. 0000s cace marececcrocceceneece 


Polishing Furniture With 
pOnsON S PREPARED WAX 


Wood With John- @ 
son’s Wood Dye 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


a Sal, ADDIS" 


‘6 NU. 
London Carving Tools. ., Ww 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER &CO., jhe E N 


1D DEALERS. 
IPIPORTERS AN! NEWYORM. 


—— YOU DO 
CARVE 


you may as well use the best tools; every 

: good woodcarver knows the genuine S&S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 

. 4 catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 

and which also contains a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORK A’ SPECIALTY 


Telephones 1137 Cortlandt 2216-8 Fulton St. NewY ork 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Everyone truly interested in the progress of our poor, should read, 


THE CHILD THAT TOILETH NOT 


The Story of a Government Investigation. 


“They toil not, neither do they spin ; even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


By THOMAS R. DAWLEY, Jr. 
“A most remarkable book.’-—DR. ROSSISTER JOHNSON. 


Advance orders already received, promise to exhaust first edition before it is off the press. 
Published September Ist. Large 8vo, 100 illustrations, $2.00 postpaid. 


GRACE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 115-117 Nassau Street, New York City 


Tothill’s Patent Playground Apparatus 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. | Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 
, Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- | /scePs 

8 S Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 

A and used exclusively by aed Aly 

2 2 Fixtures the City of Chicago. for users. ff 

ealthy y | mesa 

ar Gusta og W. S. TOTHILL exercise. f { | ' 

twenty Established 1875 see —y 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills. slippery. Patented Jan. 1909 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
mneatieme §=STATIONERS "tin 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


INK STAND 1s large and handsome, suitable for home or office 


The “Ca pitol”’ desk, constracted on acientificprinciples. The broad, flat base gives 


stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser 
votr will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo- 
yate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
gion Searike funnel. Geta ‘*Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oax or mahegany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25. 
Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra. 
For sale by most stationers, If yours cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. Hf 
you osder from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c. for double stands to cover charges. 


Send for Catalogu sf Oftes Specialties CUSHMAN & DENISON MEG. CO.., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St.. N. ¥. 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


Comfort—Reliability—Economy 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


ERIE 


RAILROAD 


EQUIPMENT—“As Good as There Is.” 


DAILY TRAINS 


NEW YORK 7? ELMIRA YN 


IRA 
“ CLEVELAND 
“ CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


YOU. SAVE .. FROMS%S2. 370 23123 Ree erure) 
R. H. WALLACE, General Passenger Agent NEW YORK 


STOP-OVERS 
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_Multiplies Power Sure to Find the Dirt ~~ 


Fconomical - Effective 


To begin with it is a big cake 
and to end with it is a big 
saving, and all the time 


between it is a big help. 
Cleans: Scours Polishes 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life Rate per $5,000 


policy. at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 


Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 
Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 


Your insurance ay loafs while you 
aE work. The day 
you stop, it be- 

gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 
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